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Carlyle in London. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The concluding portion of 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 
A History of His Life. 


Two vols., Library Edition, $4.00. Cheap | 


Edition, one vol., $1.50. 


Public interest in the life and literary achieve- | 


ments of Mr. Carlyle has kept pace with the 


successive volumes of Mr. Froude’s remark- 


able biography, and the volumes of reminis- | 


cences and letters which have had an immense 
circulation. 

The two final volumes of the Life now 
published are likely to increase this interest 
still further, for they concern the period of Mr. 


Carlyle’s greatest literary activity and the time 


when his association with some of the most 


prominent men of his time gave greater variety 


and importance to his every-day life. 


In these volumes, also, Mr. Froude’s own | 
’ ’ 


narrative occupies a large proportion of the 
space, there being fewer quotations from the 
letters and journals of the Carlyles, and more 


description and incident. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N, Y. 











Standard Works of 
Poetry. 


FOR THE LIBRARY OR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Song. 


| An elegant volume of Poetical Selections from English and American 


authors. Illustrated by the best artists. Compiled by CHARLoTTE 
F. Bares, 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $5.00; morocco, gilt, $10.00; 
tree calf, $12.00, 
“ A very valuable and very attractive volume.” —Literary World. 
‘** We prefer this new collection to any heretofore made.’’—Z/nterior. 
**Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in the country.”’—/ohn 
G. Whittier. 


George Eliot’s Poems. 
Illustrated Holiday Edition. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, drawn expressly for this work, 8vo, 
cloth, full gilt, $4.50; full morocco, $9 00; tree calf, $9.00, 
** Its value as a literary work, and its rich and tasteful dress, entitle 
it to especial favor as a holiday gift."—Boston Glebe. 
‘Nothing better need be asked for in the form of a presentation 
book,” —#rovidence Fournal. 


Popular Poets. 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


With original designs by Garrett, St. John Harper, Hassam, Shelton, 
sheppard, Schell, Taylor, and other eminent artists. Engraved 
by George T. Andrew. Printed on fine calendered paper, and 
bound in attractive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 per volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued in this style last season has 
induced us to add twelve volumes to the series this year, making 
twenty in all, in uniform bindings, illustrated by the best artists, 
and forming one of the handsomest series of poets ever published at 
so low a price. 


The list now stands as follows : 


Aurora Leigh, Byron, 
Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
*Robert Browning, Dante, 
(Selections.) Favorite Poems, 
Lady of the Lake, Faust, 
Lay ot the Last Goldsmith, 
Minstrel, Lucile, 
Marmior, Moore, 
*The Robert Browning and Swinburne have portrait only. 
Square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth, per volume, $2.50; tree caif or full 
morocco, $6.00, Each volume in a neat box. 


Owen Meredith, 
Milton, 
Lalla Rookh, 
Scott, 
*Swinburne, 
(Selections. ) 
Tennyson, 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
Poets. 


A most reliable and valuable work of reference, based upon Bohn’s 
Edition, with numerous additions from American authors. Care- 
fully revised and corrected, with index of Authors and Chronologi- 
cal Data, and a Concordance Index to every passage in the vol- 
ume, Introductory preface by R. H. Stoddard. Crown 8vo, 768 
pages, $2.50; interleaved edition, $3.50; half calf, or half morocco, 

5.00. 


“*The more competent the critic who examines it, the heartier will 
be his favorable verdict ’’— Congregationa/ist. 
“Those who have need of tical quotations will find nothing 
more completely adapted to theirdesires than this book. We know of 
none as good.””. Christian Intelligéncer. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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R. Worthington’s New Books. 


CorPInGER (DR.). Cruise of the “ Alert.’’ Four 
years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene waters (1878-82.) 
By R. W. Coppinger, M D. Ilustrated with full-page plates. 
Imperial, 8vo, cloth, extra, $6.00, 

ETCHED EXAMPLES OF PAINTINGS. Old and New. 
With an Essay and descriptive letter-press, by John W. Mollet, B. A. 
20 etchings by Jacquemart, Flameng, Rajon, Unger, etc., etc. In 
one vol., folio, cloth, extra, $12.50, 

GorrinGE (Litut. Com. Henry H.). History of 
Egyptian Obelisks. Consisting of the Archeology of the New York 
Obelisk.—Notes on the ancient methods of quarrying and erecting 
Ovel'sks. Illustrated. In one handsome vol., large 4to, cloth, gilt. 
Published at $15.00. $7.50. 

Scorr (Stk WALTER). Ivanhoe, Ldition de Lire 
with numerous original and beautiful wood engravings, drawn by M. 
Riou, Adrien Marié. F. Lix, and H. Scott, in one handsome volume, 
royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $3.75. 

LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. <L£dttion de Luxe. 
Being a selection of 75 artist proofs from the original woodcuts illus- 
trating the subscription edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Inclosed in handsome portfolio, $20.00, 

CLEVELAND (GROVER). A Life of Grover Cleveland, 
Governor of the State of New York, and candidate for President of 
the United States. By Deshler Welch, Authorized edition, printed 
in new type, on fine paper, With portraits, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

BLAINE (Hon. J. G.). Life of, by C. W. Balestier, 
with portraits of Blaine and Logan, 12mo, cloth, gilt, extra, $1.00, 

Woop (Rev. J. G.). Petland Revisited. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc. Author of ‘* Homes Without 
Hands,” etc. With illustrations by Miss Margery May, engraved on 
wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $2.25. 

E.iot (GEORGE). Essays and Leaves from a Note 
Book. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


NEW STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK. 


NATIONAL GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
L. de Colange, LL.D. Editor of Zell’s Encyclopedia, etc. Em- 
bracing a comprehensive account of every State, ‘lerritory, County, 
City, Town and Village throughout the Union, with population from 
the last census. 1 vol., 1125 pages, cloth, $5.50. 

HuNTINGTON (Hon. L. S.). Professor Conant. A 
Story of English and American Social and Political Life. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.25. 

HaAKE (A. EGMONT). 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 

LockwoobD (HENkry C.). 
dency. 8vo, cioth, $1.50. 


The story of Chinese Gordon. 


The Abolition of the Presi- 


New Illustrated 


WORTHINGTON'S ANNUAL FOR 1885. An entirely 
new volume, containing instructive and amusing reading for young 
and old. Illustrated with upward of 300 beautiiul engravings, man 
of them full page, and full page colored plates. Bound in a rich 
chromo cover of original design, printed in colors, 4to $1.50; cloth, 
extra, gilt, in elegant design, $2.50. 


TWILIGHT TALES, told for young readers. A collec- 
tion of stories for children, of the most approved character, By 
various authors. Profusely illustrated with full page colored plates 
and fine engravings. Beautifully printed on fine paper, elegant 
chromo cover. Large 4to, $1.50. 


PICTURESQUE TouRS IN AMERICA of the Junior 
United Tourist Club, Edited by the Kev. Edward T. Bromfield, 
D. LD. An entire new edition, with many additions, including a new 
chapter on New York and vicinity, Profusely illustrated with fine 
wood engravings. Inclosed in an elegant double cover of original 
design. 4to, boards, $1.50; cloth extra, new design, $2.50. 


CHATTERBOX JUNIOR FOR 1884-85. An entirely new 
volume. Profusely illustrated with choice engravings. Bound in 
double cover in colors, of new and unique design. 4to, boards, $1.75. 


CLoverR-Nook. Poems and stories by well-known 


authors, Illustrated with upward ‘of 200 engravings and full page 
colored plates. In chromo cover of exquisite design. 4to, boards, 
$1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 B’dway, New York. 


Your Luck’s In Your HAND; or, The science of 
Modern Palmistry. By Professor A. R. Craig. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. 
Journal of a Life in the Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. 
illustrations of the English edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

RoGeEt'’s THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WoRrDs 
Purases. New English edition. 12mo, cloth, extra, $2.00. 

A Compact History OF ENGLAND. From the time 
of the Aucient Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis of England inthe 
Nineteenth Century, its Government and Institutions. By Archi- 
bald H. McCalman. With Introduction, etc., by R. H. Stoddard, 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 

LEVER (CHARLES). Lever's novels. 
8vo, cloth, gilt. London, $30.00, 

KENDRICK (A. C.). Our Poetical Favorites. 
12mo, cloth, gilt extra, $6.00. 

GOLDSMITH (OLIVER). 
Edition with copious notes, by James Prior. 
steel, 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00, 

Dick (THomas, LL.D.). Complete Works. Com- 
prising the Christian Philosopher, Philosophy of Religion, Future 
State, Celestial Scenery, Practical Astronomer, etc, etc. New 
edition, fully illustrated. 10 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt, extra, $12.50. 

MApIson. Works of James Madison. Letters and 
other writings of James Madison, fourth President of the United 
States. New edition, In 4 vols., octavo, cloth, Published by order 
of Congress, $10.00, 


BoSWELL's LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


More Leaves from the 
With all the 


AND 


28 vols., crown 
3 vols., 


Complete Works. New 
With 4 vignettes on 


New edition com- 


plete. With numerous additions, by John Wilson Croker, M. P., 
and Notes by various hands. Four vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt, extra, 
$5.00. 


BLACK (WILLIAM). Complete works, comprising all 
his novels, New Uniform Edition, Printed from New Plates on 
good paper, 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, extra, $15.00 


BancroFT’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Centenary Edition. Thoroughly revised, 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $13.50. 


CHAMBEKS’S ENCYCLOP&DIA. A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the people. New and revised edition, 1884, 
containing 27,900 distinct Articles, 3,485 Wuod Engravings, 39 Colored 
Maps, and index to nearly 18,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. 
to vols. Royal 8vo, Cloth extra, in new style. Stamped from new 
dies, $25.00. 

Messrs. Chambers gives notice that ‘“‘the orly authentic edition ot 
their Encyclopedia, and that for which alone they are answerable, is 
the edition published by themselves in Edinburgh and London, and 
bearing their imprint, and for which, as well as their other publications, 
Mr. R. Worthington is sole agent for America,’’ 


Juvenile Books. 


‘Esop’s FABLES. Edited from original sources, with 
an illustration to nearly every fable, and many full page engravings. 
The most profusely illustrated edition published. Chromo-litho- 
graph cover. 4to, boards, $1.00, 


Grimm's Farry TALES. Translated by Lucy Crane. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane and Wehnert. Including Grimm’s 
Gost1n’s, with the inimitable illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
printed in colors. 4to, with dainty cover of original design, printed 
in rich colors, $1.00, 


THE AMERICAN CHATTERBOX. A new volume for 


1884-5. Full of fascinating illustrations, with appropriate descrip- 
tions in poetry and prose, 4to, with fine cover, printed in colors, 
$1.00, 


CHRISTMAS Box. Profusely illustrated with pretty 
engravings, accompanied by nursery rhymes, simple stories and 
bright poems of child life. Chromo cover, in tasteful design. 4to, 
boards, $1.00. 

CHATTERBOX HALL, and other stories of child life 
in prose and verse, profusely illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Printed 
on fine paper, with a chromo-lithograph cover. 4to, boards, 75 cents. 
This is one of the most attractive new books of the season. Among 

the authors are Louisa M. Alcott, Jean Ingelow, Kate Tannatt Woods, 

Dora Greenwell, Jennett Humphreys, and Amelia B. Edwards, and 

other English and American writers. 











George Routledge & Sons 


9 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


New Books for Children. 


A Picture Book or Witp AnimMALs. With many full-page ‘and 12 
colored illustrations, Large 4to, lithographed cover, boards, $1 75. 


A Picture Book oF Domestic AntmALsS. With many full-page and 
12 colored illustrations. Large 4to, lithographed cover, bards, $1.75. 


A Museum oF Wonpers. and What the Young Folks Saw There. Ex- 
plained in Many Pictures by F. Opper of Puck, Printed in colors, 
with lithographed cover, 4to, boards, $2.00, 


Tue Cuivpren’s Circus AND MenaGerie Picture Book. A new 
edition, profusely illustrated with coloured plates. New lithographed 
cover, 4to, boards, $2.00, 


Sports AND Pastimes oF AMERICAN Boys. A Guide and Text-book 
of Games of the Play-ground, the Parlor, and the Ficld. Especially 
adapted for American Youth. By Henry Chadwick, author of 
“American Handbooks ot Games,”’ etc., etc. Lithographed cover, 
4to, Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED PogrMs AND SonGs FoR YounG Propte Edited by 
Helen Kendrick Johnson. Copiously illustrated. Handsome litho- 
graphed cover, 4to. Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


Lapoucaye’s ILLusTRATED Farry Taves. A new and very beautiful 
edition, with 227 illustrations. Handsome lithographed cover, 4to. 
Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


Gortpen Hours. By Mrs. Sale Barker. With illustrations from 
designs by M. E. Edwards. Reproduced in the highest style of 
chromo-lithography by Gow and Butterfield. 4to, fancy boards, 
$2.50. 

*,* The designs for ‘Stories Told in the Twilight” were also by 
M. E. Edwards. 


Herogs AND Hexotnes or Nursery History. By George E Sadler. 
With illustrations by Frank Cox. Beautifully printed in colors by 
Hildesheimer & Faulkner, Lithographed cover, boards, $1.25. 


Tue Featuers AnD Fur Picture Boox. With 32 pages of illustra- 
tions by Specht, and others, Printed in colors by Kronheim, Large 
4to, cloth, $2.00, 


With 32 pages of illustrations 
Large 4tu, cloth, $2.00, 


LarGe Pictures anp Litrce Srorirs. 
printed in colors by Edmund Evans. 


Litrte Sunspeam’s Picture Book. 


With 130 colored illustrations. 
Lithographed cover, boards, $1.25. 


New Books, Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 


Tue LanGuaGe oF FLowers. With orginal designs by Kate Greena- 
way. Pminted in colors by Edmund Evans, Square 16mo. Smooth 
calf, $3.50; German morocco, $2.25; leatherette, $2.00; picture 
boards, $1.25. 


An EnGuisH SpeL_tinc Book. Accompanied by a progressive Series 


of Easy and Familiar Lessons by William Mavor, LL.D. Illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway. 16mo, boards, $1.00, 


Kats GREENAWAY'S ALMANAC, 1885. 


Leather, $1.00; cloth, 75 cts.; 
boards, 50 cts. 


Annuals for 1885. 


RoutcLepGe’s Every Boy’s ANNUAL, 1885, 
and 12 colored plates. Twenty-third year of publication. 
$2.50. 

RoutiepGcr's Every Girt’s ANNUAL, 1885. With many illustrations 
and 12 colored plates. Seventh year of publication, Cloth, $2.50. 


Lirrte Wipe Awake, 1885. Edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. With 
original illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Hal, Ludlow, A. W. Cooper, 
and others. Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


With many illustrations 
Cloth, 


One-Syllable Histories. 


With many illustrations and maps. gto lithographed board covers. 
Price, $1.00 each, 


Unrrep States. New edition, enlarged and revised. By Mrs. Helen 
W. Pierson, 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson, 
France. By Mrs. Helen W, Piersori. 
Germany. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. 
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New Books and New 


JAMES POTT & 


Publishers. 


JAMES SKINNER: A Memoir. By the author of 
“ Lowder’s Life.’””’ With priface by the Rev. T. T. Carter. Price, 


Co., 


$1.25. 
“Who best bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best.”’ 
“It is felt, to use the author's words, that James Skinner's life had 
been a victory mainly through sufferng, as Charles Lowder’s had 
been a victory through self-denying action,”” 


CATHOLIC DOGMA THE ANTIDOTE OF DouBr. by 
the Rt. Rev. William Edward McLaren, S.T.D.. Bishop of Illinois. 
130 pages. Second t.dition. /ust pudlished, P.ice, 75 cents. 
“A substantial contribution to our Church litera.ure.’’—Church- 
man. 
“It isa treatise which places the writer in the front rank of theo- 
logians in America,”’— 7he Living Church. 
**It is one of the strongest arguments which has ever been made for 
the authority of the Church, in its relations as interpreter of Divine 


” 


truth.’’—Ch.cago Daily 1ribune. 


WEARINESS. By Mrs. Sidney Lear. 
Price net. New edition, Reduced, $1.25, 
“Full of wholesome medicine for the soul. The reader is 
reminded of just tho.e things — the comforting things— which are apt te 
be forgotten in such times of weariness and darkness.’—Churchman. 


Postage, 13Cc. 


THE TEACHER'S MANUAL ON THE PRAYER BOOK: 
Edited by J. P. Norris. New and Revised Edition. 502 pp- 
Price, $1.00. The Catechism occupies the first part; then tue 
order of the Prayer Book, with copious notes, historical and 
explanatory. on Offices, Collects, Epistles and Gospels, etc, Pre- 
ared with special regard to Sunday-school teachers and students. 
nvaluable to Students, ‘Teachers and Churchmen generally. 


CHURCH HIsTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, 
A. D. 451. By Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 4 vols. 
Price, $3.50. 

“The mo t important contribution to Church History of the past 
decade.’’— Church Standa>d. 

“We rise from its perusal not only instructed by its learning but 
edified by its piety.”’"— Chu» chman, 

“IT am loath to lay down my pen when commending a book with 
which I have become so deeply interested,”’ - Bishop Bedell, Ohio. 


WuHaT IS THE BIBLE? WHy WAS IT WRITTEN, etc. 
By the Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D. Cheaper edition, paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

*“ This book will commend itself to the mind and heart of the Church. 

They are the calm thoughts of a thinker and scholar calmly expressed,’” 

—Churchman. 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS, OR THE PROBLEMS OF KNOWL- 
&DGE OF BrinG AND oF Duty. By E. DePressense, D.D., author 
of * Early Years of Christianity.’’ Fourth edition, 513 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Second American Edition. 

“* DePressense has seized out of mov'ern metaphysical research every 
grain of pure gold, and brought from the treasury of alien thought new 
evidences to confirm the expectant fa.th of thoughttul Christians,’’— 
Episcopal Register. 


NEW COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. By the Rev. 
M. T. Sadler, author of “ Church Doctrine,’’ etc., etc. Price, 
$2.50 per vol. The Gosret AccorpinG to St Mark. With 
Notes Critical and Practical. Ready in few days. ‘his Com- 
mentary is quite independent of that on St. Matthew. ‘The Gospel 
according to St. Mark is one of minute detail, and the writer thruugh- 
out has kept this peculiarity in view. On the incidents whi h are 
common to the two Evangelists the Notes on this Gospel are fuller, 
yet consist of entirely new mater. Very full Notes are given on 
“The appointment of the twelve,” “ The seed growing secretly,” 
“The man with the legion,”’ ‘‘ The Transfiguration,’’ and on the 
words ‘ Forbid him not,”’ “Their worm dieth not.””’ Also on 
‘* The young ruler declining the Apostolic Faith,” the prophecy in 
Ch. XIII., the Passover and the Eucharist. There are also three 
excursus—I. On Demoniacal Possession. II. On the Lord’s 
Brethren. {[1I.—On the Authorship of the last verses. 

Tue Gosret AccorpinG To St. Joun, Second Edition Ready, 

Pr Goseet AccorpinG To St. Matruew. Second L£dition 

cady. 

“Critical and practical. . « Just the kind of notes which 
supply accurate knowledge and ex planation of the Sacred Word always, 
also, being in accordance with the Catholic Faith and Creeds as set 
forth by the Catholic Church.”"—American Church Review. 

“It is ¢#e commentary.’’--Church Eclectic. 


Full catalogue of publications sent free. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


12 Astor Place, New York. 
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HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 


By 
Intellectual Life. 


Square 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


Hamerton dedicates his new work ‘‘to the 
of Emerson.’ ‘‘ Human intercourse,” he 


Mr. 
memory 


says in his preface, ‘“‘as it is carried on between indi- | 
though it looks so accessible to every ob- | 


viduals, 
server, is in reality a subject of infinite mystery and 
obscurity.” 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” 





“ As 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, author of ‘ The | 


A selection for | 





every day in the year, selected by the Editor of | 


Price, $1. 


A Collection for Christmas-tide, 
Square 16mo, cloth, 


“Quiet Hours.” 18mo, cloth, red edges. 
FESTIVAL POEMS. 
the New Year and Eastertide. 
rededges. Price, $1.25. 
DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. By E. V. B. 
With very pretty suggestive vignettes by the author, 
Mrs. BoyLe. 16mo, ‘cloth, gilt top. Price, $2. 
THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN. 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. One volume, 
12mo, cloth. Black and gold cover design. 
$1.75. 
That this ballad was written by Charles Dickens is 
as sure as anything can be without positive assurance. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 


publishers. 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.'S 
New Books. 


ENCHIRIDION OF Wir. The best specimens of 





THE 


English conversational wit. Uniform with ‘“ The 
Book-Lover’s Enchiridion.”” Small 4to. Extra | 
cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.00; half morocco, gilt 
top, $3.00. 


YounG Forks’ IpEAs. A story. By Uncle Lawrence, 
author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.” 
Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 
$2.00, 

This work isa companion volume to ‘‘ Young Folks’ 

Whys and Wherefores,”’ published last season. 

Our YOUNG FOLKs' JOSEPHUS. 
the Jews and the Jewish Wars of Flavius Josephus. 
Edited by William Shepard. Uniform with ‘Our 
Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Illustrated, 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. Containing Hintsto Sportsmen, Notes 
on Shooting, and the Habits of the Game Birds and 
Wild Fowls of America. By Elisha J. Lewis, M.D., 
editor of ‘‘ Youatt onthe Dog,” etc. With new chap- 
ters on the Origin, Breeding and Science of Break- 
ing Dogs, and full information on Breech-leading 
and Hammerless Guns, etc. By Arnold Burges. 
With over 300 illustrations from original drawings. 
8vo, extra cloth, $2.50. 

Doris. Anovel. By the author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,"’ ‘‘ Rossmoyne,” etc. 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.00; 16mo, paper cover, 25 cents. 

MARJORIE HUNTINGDON. A novel. 
Belt. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


By Harriett P. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price, | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Book News for December and January will be com- 
bined in one issue, devoted almost entirely to Holiday 
books. It will contain, besides the usual critical 
papers, illustrations from some of the more notable 
books of the season, and a nearly complete price-list 
of new gift books for Grown Folks, and for Boys and 
Girls. Ten thousand copies will be published; and 
the rate of advertising will be double. 


WIT AND DIPLOMACY IN DICTIONARIES. 
Dictionaries may not be altogether amusing, but 


there are few dictionaries which do not contain some | 


amusing statements. Dr. Johnson describes a lexi- 


cographer grimly as ‘‘a harmless drudge that busies | 


himself in tracing the original and detailing the sig- 
nification of words.’ This drudgery has been relieved 
partly by the voluntary and involuntary jokes of the 
dictionary-maker himself, partly by the reception with 


which his work has met at the hands of his profes- | 
No dictionary | 


sional brethren and the — at large. 
could be more sober and matter-of-fact than Weigand’s 


excellent German Worterbuch. Every edition of it | 
defines a crab, or 4reds, as “ the well-known insect.” | 


The Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires, by Napoléon 
Landais, contains this entry: ‘“‘ Yanguis—nom dun 
peuple des Etats-Unis @ Amérique,’—‘ Yankees—the 


name of a people who live in the United States of | 
| substantiation that ‘‘the Lutherans maintain that after 


America.” 

The amusing definitions which abound in Johnson's 
dictionary of 1755 are fully matched in Richelet’s 
French dictionary of 1698, and in Riemer’s Greek 


dictionary, which used to be popular in Germany. | 
Johnson defines oats as a grain which in England is | 


generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports 
the people. Richelet observes under the head of dazu, 
or bath, ‘‘ Quand les médecins ne savent plus oit ils en 
sont, tls ordonnent le bain a leurs malades,’—* When 
doctors do not know which way;to turn, they order 
their patients to take a bath.”” Jie defined the Augs- 
burg Confession as ‘‘ /a déclaration de la création de 
Messteurs les Protestans,’—‘‘the declaration that 
Messieurs the Protestants had come into existence.” 
Johnson defined excise as ‘‘ a hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but by wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid.’’ Richelet remarks under the head 
of épicier, or grocer, that ‘‘these people wrap some of 
their merchandise in gray paper, or in a few sheets of 
wretched books, which one sells to them because one 
has been unable to sell them to others. The transla- 
tion of Tacitus by the littke man d’Ablancourt has 
had this misfortune.’’ Richelet is cautious enough to 
express this lexicographic remark as follows: ‘ Le 
Tac. du petit A. a eu ce malheur.”’ 

Dr. Johnson defined a Puritan as ‘‘a sectary pre- 
tending to eminent purity of religion,’ a Whig as 
“the name of a faction,” and a Tory as ‘“‘one who 
adheres to the ancient constitution of the state and 
the apostolical hierarchy of the Church of England, 








opposed to a Whig.”’ Dr. Johnson copied occasion- 
ally from Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary, which the elder William Pitt used 
to read in order to have affluence of language. But 
Johnson was too shrewd to fall into the blunder of 
John Ash, who borrowed extensively from Johnson's 


| two folio volumes. Johnson remarked under the word 


curmudgeon, “It is a vitious manner of pronouncing 
ceur méchant, Fr. an unknown correspondent.” 
John Ash transferred this entry to his dictionary of 
1775 and the second edition of 1795, in which it reads, 
“fr. the Fr. ceur, unknown, and méchant, a corres- 
pondent.”” Ash, who was a Baptist minister, an- 
nounced the plan of his work as “ extensive beyond 


| anything that has yet been attempted of the kind in 


the English language.” He was right, as he called 
Gawain the sister of King Arthur, and branded eso- 
teric as bad spelling for exoteric. Under the head of 
dictionary, William Rider remarks in his work of 1759, 
four years after Johnson’s great work, “ How little 
those books which go by this name in the English lan- 
guage may deserve it, may easily be perceived by 
considering that none claim any other merit but scrap- 
ing together as many synonimes as they can, and 
leaving the reader to pick out the meaning from the 
rubbish that is collected.” Dr. Webster said in his 
dictionary of 1828 that curt is “rarely used, and not 
elegant,” and that the word curtly is ‘‘ not in use.”’ 
Such curiosities become quite marked when one 
traces certain theological, medical, or political words 
through an entire series of dictionaries. The current 
edition of Webster's dictionary remarks under con- 


consecration of thé elements, the body and blood of 
Christ are substantially present with the substance of the 
bread and wine.’’ Charles Richardson’s dictionary, 
valuable for its elaborate quotations from the best 
authors, mentions John Milton’s remark that ‘the 
Lutheran holds consubstantiation an error, indeed, 
but not mortal.’’ And Milton is right, if the official 
creed of the Lutheran Church is to settle the question. 
Webster defines a humanitarian as ‘‘ one who denies 
the divinity of Christ and believes him to be a mere 
man.” John Wesley, who published a dictionary in 
1753, remarked on the title-page that he was ‘“‘a lover 
of good English and common sense,” and ‘‘ N. B.— 
The author assures you, he thinks this is the best 
English dictionary in the world.”” Hedefinesa Meth- 
odist as ‘‘ one that lives according to the method laid 
down in the Bible;” an Arminian as ‘one that 
believes universal redemption.” Calvinists, in John 
Wesley's anonymous dictionary, are ‘‘ they that hold 
absolute, unconditional predestination.” _A latitudi- 
narian is “‘one who fancies all religions are saving.” 
A Puritan is “an old, strict Church of England man ;”” 
and a swaddler is ‘‘a nickname given by the Papists 
in Ireland to true Protestants.” 

James Knowles, whose dictionary of 1835 contains 
seventy-seven thousand words, or twenty thousand 
more than Johnson’s, defines a Papist as ‘‘one that 
adheres to the Church of Rome,”’ and a Romanist he 
defines as a Papist; but in his preface he offers a pro- 
fuse apology for the offense given by these definitions. 
Still more remarkable than the history of words like 
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Catholic and Romanist is the fate of the term ultra- 
montane. Bailey’s work of 1721, being the principal 
predecessor of Johnson's, says that ultramontane is 
‘‘a name the Italians give to all people which dwell 
on this side the Alps.’’ Johnson's dictionary of 1755 
says that the word means “ being beyond the moun- 
tains.’’ Todd's edition of Johnson, in 1818, retains 
this definition. Latham’s edition of Todd-Johnson, 
in 1870, remarks that ‘‘in the English and the allied 
languages «/tra means to the south of, the mountains 
being the Alps. The term ischiefly used as an equiv- 
alent to Romish, Roman Catholic and Papal.” 
ardson’s work of 1836 quotes Bacon's remark that a 
man of a certain kind is not possible “ because he is an 
ultramontane, of which sort there has been none these 
fifty years." The word ultramontane, as now used by 
Protestants and some Catholics, means a person who 
contends for the absolute authority of the Vatican. 
Within a little more than a hundred years, therefore, 
the meaning of the word has been reversed ; but it is 
still a party term. J. Knowles’s dictionary defines an 
ultramontane also as ‘‘a foreigner.” 

An anonymous dictionary of 1689 says that “ hasle- 
nut’ is derived “from the A. S. Hesl-nutu, the Belg. 
Hasel-noot, or the Teut. Hasel-nusz—all perhaps from 
our word haste, because it is ripe before wall-nuts and 
chestnuts.” The author says of his work that ‘ the 
chief reason why I buried myself herein was to save 
my time from being worse employed.” Edward Phil- 
lips’s dictionary of 1658, which Sir John Hawkins has 
rashly thought to be the basis of English lexicography, 
defines bigamy as ‘‘the marriage of two wives at the 
same time, which, according to common law, hinders 
a man from taking holy orders,”’ the punishment of 
bigamy in 1658 being in fact death. A gallon is 
described as a measure containing two quarts. A 
quaver is described as ‘‘a measure of time in music, 
being the half of a crotchet, as a crotchet the half of 
a quaver.’’ For these crotchets Phillips was taken to 
task in an amusing folio volume published in 1673 by 
Thomas Blount. John Minsheu’s dictionary of 1617 
explains the word cockney in this way: “‘A cittizens 
sonne riding with his father out of London into the 
country, and being a novice and meerely ignorant 
how corne or cattell increased, asked, when he heard 
a horse neigh, what the horse did ; his father answered, 
the horse doth neigh. Riding farther, he heard a 
cocke crow, and said, doth the cocke neigh too?”’ 
Richard Hulcetus’s dictionary of 1552 defines a cock- 
atrice ‘‘as a serpent, called the king of serpents, whose 
nature is to kill with hissing only.”’ It is a curious 


fact also that John Palsgrave’s ‘‘ LZ’ Eclarcissement de | 


fa Langue Frangoyse,”’ first printed in 1530, and 
reprinted at Paris in 1852, is not only a good English 
dictionary, in which the verbs are enumerated in the 
first person, but also the first attempt at a grammar of 
the Freneh language. If the Germans had followed 
the example set by Palsgrave’s work, they would have 
escaped the absurd confusion in what they call their 
separable and inseparable verbs. Palsgrave men- 
tions the word ambdassade for English and French, 
and furnishes a good starting-point for some remarks 
on the diplomatic terms in our dictionaries. 

The work diploma is mentioned in the earlier dic- 
tionaries, and Bailey defines it as a charter, an 
instrument, ora license, Johnson as a “ letter or writing 
conferring some privilege ;"’ but the word diplomatist is 
wanting in Johnson and the dictionary of the French 
Academy. 
guage give the word diplomate, but the word diplomat 
does not appear in Webster, while Worcester’s Sup- 
plement has it, and Latham’s edition of Todd-Johnson 
quotes it from the Saturday Review of June 3, 1865. 


Rich- | 











All recent dictionaries of the English lan- | 








In fact, Latham’s Todd-Johnson mentions diploma, 
diplomacy, diplomat, the verb to diplomate, diplo- 
matic, diplomatics and diplomatist, while Richardson 
mentions only diploma, diplomacy, diplomated, dip- 
lomatic and diplomatist. But Latham fails to mention 
that @plomatic may be used in the sense of shrewd or 
having tact. In Washington and London the phrase 
‘diplomatic corps’’ is common; it is said to have 
been coined in 1754, by a lady in Vienna. The word 
diplomat is mentioned correctly in Annandale’s recent 
edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. 

A diplomatic document less formal than a treaty is 
called a protocol. Ogilvie’s latest edition explains the 
word correctly, while the other dictionaries confine 
themselves in the main to Minsheu’s antiquated defi- 
nition of 1625. The first English lexicographer to 
mention the word international is James Knowles. 
But neither Knowles nor Webster explains all the 
senses in which the word is used. Worcester has it 
nearly right. The word was coined by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and appeared for the first time in his Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, printed in 1780, but pub- 
lished in 1789. Bentham says, ‘‘ The word interna- 
tional, it must be acknowledged, is a new one, though, it 
is hoped, sufficiently analogous and intelligible. It is 
calculated to express in a more significant way the 
branch of law which goes commonly under the name 
of the law of nations, an appellation so uncharacter- 
istic that, were it not for the force of custom, it would 
seem rather to refer to internal jurisprudence.” The 
definition of international in Knowles is, “‘ regulating 
the mutual intercourse between different nations ;"’ in 
Latham, ‘‘ connected with the intercourse of nations.” 
Worcester does better, although the use of the word 
in phrases like ‘ international fair’’ or ‘international 
cable"’ is quite recent, and has not been explained by 
Webster. 

The first treatise which uses the term “ international 
law”’ on the title-page is Henry Wheaton’s of 1836. 
The same work mentions correctly the manner in 
which the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, established four 
classes of diplomatic officers, ambassadors and papal 
nuncios being the first, ministers and envoys second, 
residents third, and chargés fourth. A chargé is 
accredited simply by one minister of foreign affairs 
to another, while ministers, envoys and residents 
represent a sovereign government, and ambassadors 
are supposed to represent in addition a sovereign per- 
son. For this reason ambassadors rank in England 
next to princes and above the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, while ministers and envoys rank below the earls. 
But even residents are accredited to sovereigns, and 
for this reason fall under the qualification which the 
new English Dictionary of the London Philological 
Society applies to an ambassador, as one ‘“‘ who has a 
right toa personal interview with the sovereign or 
chief magistrate of the country in which he resides.” 

This country does not send out ambassadors ; but 
our ministers in London, Berlin and St. Petersburg 
have a right to a personal interview with the sover- 
eigns to whom they are accredited. Our minister- 


| resident in Copenhagen is accredited to the King of 


Denmark, and is received by himin person. But our 
ministers and residents transact business chiefly with 
the heads of the foreign office, because the latter are 
the responsible agents of the crown under which they 


| serve, and neither the Queen of England nor the 


Emperor of Germany can issue any documents which 
are valid in international law unless countersigned by 
a responsible minister. The article ‘‘ ambassador”’ in 
Dr. Murray's great dictionary, then, is not sufficiently 
precise, because an ambassador is not the only diplo- 
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matic officer who has a right to a personal interview | 
| tiveness in conquering difficulties, whether the diffi- 
| culties are the material hardships of Australian gold- 


with the sovereign to whom he is accredited. 
The same dictionary is mistaken also in stating that 


there is any material difference between ordinary and | 
| own past life. To these may perhaps be added Gerard 
| and Denys, in The Cloister and the Hearth, and Mr. 


extraordinary ambassadors. The ordinary or resident 
ambassadors of Russia in Berlin and Constantinople, 


the British ambassador in Germany, and the German | 
ambassador in London, are “ambassadors extraor- | 


dinary and plenipotentiary ;"’ but this title is compli- 
mentary in the same sense in which Mr. James 
Russell Lowell's is. 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary,” although, in 


fact, he is our ordinary minister in London and a pleni- | 
This complimentary | 
use of the word extraordinary in relation to ambassa- | 
dors or ministers is not explained by any of our dic- | 
| exceptional doctor, who is a judge of character as well 


potentiary in very few things. 


tionaries. TheImperial Dictionary is mistaken in say- 


ing that ‘‘an envoy is distinguished from an ambassa- | 
dor or permanent resident at a foreign court.’” An | 
| Charles 


envoy Is a permanent resident at the seat of the gov- 


ernment to which he is accredited, whether that gov- | 


ernment hasa court ornot. The Imperial Dictionary 
says also that the word international may mean “‘ per- 
taining to or mutually affecting one or more nations.” 
What international affair could mutually affect one 
nation ? 

Ogilvie’s erroneous definition of an envoy has been 
copied from Webster, and might be used as a good 
text for preaching a sermon on the easy faith with 
which some lexicographers have copied from their 
rivals or predecessors. Nearly every ietennis. Wor- 


cester included, has copied Johnson's amusing mis- | 


print of adventine for adventive. And on diplomatic 
terms nearly every lexicographer has been misled by 


his colleagues, though Todd-Johnson may be unique | 


in defining a minister-resident as ‘‘an agent, minister 


or officer residing in any distant place with the dignity | 
The resident ranks below an | 


of an ambassador.” 
envoy, who ranks below an ambassador. An ambas- 
sador is described quite correctly for the time by Bailey, 
who said in 1730 that an ambassador or embassadour 


is ‘‘a person sent by a king, prince, or soveraign state | 
| Henley Regatta in which Edward Dodd and Alfred 


to another, either to treat on some important affair, to 
compliment upon some happy occasion, or to condole 
upon a death.” 


the dictionaries. 
—C. W. Ernst, in Lippincott's Magazine. 


ELS. 


The main character in Reade’s fiction is always the 
Resourceful Hero. We can pursue the character 


through most of his work. He is not, as the author | 


on more than one occasion takes pains to tell us, a 
Carlylese hero; he has some regard for human life, 


and he is usually an affectionate, warm-hearted Chris- | 


tian. But wherever he is, and whatever problem 
besets him, he is sure to come through it triumphantly. 
To this class belongs Robert Penfold, in Foul Play, 
on his desert island, with the problem before him how 
to diffuse intelligence from a fixed point over thou- 
sands of miles. Henry Little, in Put Yourself in his 
Place, is of the same fraternity, full of inventive skill 
in order to wage successful war single-handed against 
the Trades’ Unions: So, too, is Alfred Hardie, a hero 
of resource in Hard Cash, a young man of culture 
and intelligence, with “an indefinable air of Eton and 
Oxford about him,”’ condemned to struggle against 
the iniquities of a private lunatic asylum and an 
unnatural father. Robinson, the converted convict in 





The latter is called ‘envoy ex- | 
| upon the earth,” in the pages of Hard Cash, and 





But the Congress of Vienna intro- | 


duced a new order of things in diplomacy, if not in | 
| men to find Mr. Edward Dodd, who ought to have 
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Never too Late to Mend, shows similar skill and inven- 
digging, or the more impalpable temptations of his 


Rolfe in the Terrible Temptation. 

Side by side with the resourceful hero is generally 
found the aiding and abetting Doctor. Ordinary 
doctors are not, as a rule, very civilly treated by 
Charles Reade He calls them “ the most venal class 


Doctors Wycherley and Osmond, Mosely and Don- 
kynare held up to public reprobation as grasping, 
incompetent and gullible. But to serve as contrast 
to the commonplace doctor, appears the rare and 


as of drugs, and who has a decided objection to blood- 
letting. Thus Doctor Suaby is the best friend of Sir 
Bassett in a Terrible Temptation: Dr. 
Amboyne is always at the right hand of Henry Little 
in Put Yourself in his Place, and Dr. Aberford in 
Christie Johnstone is the only man who sees through 


| the jaded epicurean, Lord Ipsden. But the best repre- 


sentative of the class is Dr. Sampson in Hard Cash, who 
is so staunch an ally to Alfred Hardie. The scenes 
in which Dr. Sampson figures are some of the best 


| which Reade ever wrote, just asthe crotchety, warm- 


hearted, rough-tongued old quack, with his everlast- 
ing ‘‘ Chronothairmal therey,” is the one of the few 
genuinely humorous characters in Reade’s gallery of 
portraits. Mr. John Coleman has told us that Dr. 
Sampson was Dr. Dickson, and that the novelist had, 
in his usual precise way, classified and tabulated the 
characteristics of his friend under the head of Dicky- 
birdiana. Tabulation is here, as elsewhere, Reade's 
invincible hobby. When he was at Oxford, he some- 
times used to busy himself with the intricacies of 
Oxford aquatics, going so far as to classify the various 
expressions used by boating men, and even the terms 
of endearment with which they used to welcome their 
athletic friends. The result was the scene at the 


Hardie appear. Naturally enough, this mechanical 
way of getting up a subject sometimes played the 
author false. It is incongruous enough to boating 


been in hard training, smoking a cigar on Henley 


| Bridge, just as the same authorities would hardly 
| endorse the description given by Reade of the Oxford 


SOME CHARACTERS IN CHARLES READE’S | stroke (‘‘the true Oxford stroke is slow in the water 
NOV 


but swift in the air’’), which he communicated to the 
Observer in 1872. Nor is it quite comprehensible why 
Mr. Angelo, the athletic curate in A Terrible Tempta- 


| tion, should be represented as having won “ the 200 


yards race"’ at Oxford. 

The villain is an equally typical personage in these 
novels. He always employs the same arts. He 
intercepts letters at the post-office, he tampers with 
corruptible officials, and hires unconscientious villains. 
This is the procedure of Meadows in Never too Late 
to Mend; od Cousins in Put Yourself in his Place; 
of Woodlaw in Foul Play; of Richard Bassett in 
A Terrible Temptation; of Richard Hardie in Hard 
Cash. Pomander in Peg Woffington, Richard Annes- 
ley in The Wandering Heir, and Ghysbrecht van 
Swieten in The Cloister and the Hearth, belong to 
the same conventional category. In these mattere 
some of Charles Reade’s affinity to transpontine 
melodrama appears. There must be a villain on the 
stage to counterbalance the innocent charms of the 
heroine, and to bring out in clearer relief the many 
virtues of the hero. He must wind in and out of the 
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various scenes for four acts in order to be brought up 


for condign punishment in the fifth, and receive the | 


indignant hisses of the gallery when he is called 
before the curtain. Moreover, Charles Reade’s villain 
has, usually, a feebler villain behind him to serve as 
catspaw. 
Crawley, and Hardie and Skinner are first villain and 
second villain respectively in Hard Cash. The cats- 
paw of Woodlaw is Wylie, the creature of Richard 
Bassett is the unscrupulous attorney, Wheeler. 

The parson is another favorite character. 
highest representative of this class is Francis Eden in 
Never too Late to Mend. He is the ideally good man, 
who unites in a marvellous compound the subtlety of 
the resourceful hero and the sweet reasonableness 
of the saint. He is never at fault in the judgment of 
character, never devoid of plans in the hour of danger ; 
buffeted by.adverse fate, he always proves ultimately 
superior to circumstances, and leaves behind him a 
rich heritage of noble acts, and grateful and devoted 
friends. So, too, is Robert Penfold, at once a martyr 
and a saint, only inferior to Francis Eden in that he is 
a victim to the delicious weakness of love-making. 
Sometimes the contrast is indicated between the true 
priest and the hollow semblance clad in priestly guise. 
Thus, Eden, the saint, is contrasted with Mr. Jones, 
the essence of commonplace. Brother Francis, the 
genuine, the practical, the true-hearted, is contrasted 
with Brother Leonard, the emotional, the weak-kneed ; 
while the counterpart to the good-looking Angelo, 
who is so much in love with Lady Bassett, is furnished 
by Rolfe, whe for the nonce discharges ecclesiastical 
functions. 


Charles Reade’s female characters require a more | 
It is quite clear, from numerous | 


careful scrutiny. 
references in his novels, that he thought he was giving 
a better representation of female character than his 


contemporaries, and we know from other sources that | 


he employed his usual system of tabulation with such 
zeal in this case that he even classified and arranged 
the ejaculations which women use. One of his 


admirers has gone so far as to say that he invented | 


the ‘true woman ;”’ at all events, he arranged two 


parallel columns of facts, labelled respectively, Foemina | 


Ficta and Foemina Vera. Nor is it untrue to add 
that among Charles Reade’s gallery of portraits, some 
of the best and most life-like are his women. His 
female characters run mainly into three types. There 
is the strong natural girl, like Christie Johnstone, or 
Jael Dence, or Philippa Chester, or Mary Wells. 
There is the class of domestic innocents—sweet, 
simple, lovable girls, without much strength, except 
when love transports them out of themselves, like 
Julia Dodd, Grace Carden, Susan Merton, Margaret 
Brandt, Mercy Vint, Mabel Vane, and Lady Bassett. 
The third type isthe passionate woman, the courtesan 
actual or potential, sometimes dangerous, cruel, and 
revengeful to the bitter end, like Mrs. Ryder and 
Mrs. Archbold, sometimes reformed and helpful, like 
Rhoda Somerset. Of these classes, the third is most 
conventional and stagey. According to Reade’s own 
statement, he copied Rhoda Somerset from the pages 
of the Zimes. ‘It was you,” he says to the editor 


(Readiana, p. 322), “who first introduced her, ponies | 


and all, to the public in an admirable letter, headed 
‘Anonyma.’"’ But in the novel she plays no distin- 
guished part, and is converted to a moral life with a 
rapidity and a nonchalance which reminds one of 
the “ Formosa ”’ in Dion Boucicault’s laughable play. 
Mrs. Archbold and Mrs. Ryder are both from the 
same mould, easily enamoured, madly passionate, 
bitterly revengeful, fulfilling the same 7é/e as the 
wicked washerwoman who works such woe to Gervaise 


Thus Meadows employs the base arts of | 
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and the mason in Reade’s dramatic version of 
L’Assommoir. Far better and more life-like are 
those heroines whom Reade loves to trace, the natural, 
strong-minded, warm-hearted characters, fresh with 
the bloom of wild roses, and with the scent of new- 
mown hay. These are often put into contrast with 
the artificial ladies of polished life, very much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Thus Jael Dence is placed 
side by side with Grace Carden, Christie Johnstone 


| with Lady Barbara, Sinclair, Mercy Vint with Catharine 
The 


Gaunt, Mary Wells with Lady Bassett. So, too, the 

rocess of conversion from artificiality to naturalness 
is exhibited in a single character, when Helen Rolle- 
ston, in Foul Play, is changed into a true-hearted girl 
by the beneficial discipline of an island life, and Peg 
Woffington leaves the mimic passions of the stage 
owing to the influence of Mabel Vane. The simple 
innocents like Susan Merton and Grace Carden and 
Julia Dodd are less attractive, perhaps because the 

urity of their hearts renders characterization almost 
impossible. But if one has to select two heroines 
from Charles Reade’s gallery, let the verdict be given 
for Christie Johnstone and Margaret Brandt. While 
the latter represents the class of zngénues at the very 
best, the former is the truest girl whom Reade has 
drawn. If all else be forgotten, the strong and tender 
fisher-girl of Newhaven, with her Dutch cap, and 
cotton jacket, and kilted petticoat, white as milk and 
supple as a young ash-tree, lingers in the memory 


| like a breath from her own native sea. 


—W. L. Courtney, in the Fortnightly Review. 
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HE, SHE, IT. 


He, SHE, It. By Karl Maria Seyppel. 4to. 
by John Wanamaker, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


One of the most quaintly conceived and admirably 
executed curiosities of literature that has appeared for 
many a day is the book, if book it may be called, 
which was published some months ago in Germany 
under the title of Er, Sie, Es, a reproduction of which 
now appears in English form, entitled He, She, It. It 
is in form and substance an elaborate travesty of the 
fancied achievements of Egyptologists, who from time 
to time seek to startle the world with proclamations of 
discoveries of pre-historic scrolls and writings. It 
consists of about a score of leaves looking almost like 
time-worn and mildewed leather, covered with Egyp- 
tian designs and with a running text among the draw- 
ings. The leaves are tied by a green whipcord into a 


Sold 


| cover of frayed and spotted sackcloth, the ends of the 


binding cord crossed on the outside of the cover, 


| beneath a huge seal apparently of lead, being a head 


in relief, with the inscription, ‘‘ King Ruppsippos.”’ 
Leather thongs are provided for tying the covers, and 
rudely branded hieroglyphics on the cover may, with 
care, be deciphered as the title. 

The text consists of nonsense rhymes detailing the 
adventures of the King Rhampsinnit, as told in the 
Egyptian Court Chronicle, by the poet Laureate, B.C., 
1302, and purporting to be published at Pyramid Row, 
Memphis. The merit of the work, however, consists 
in the drawings, which show a very thorough knowl- 
edge of Egyptian art and design. The figures are in 
the manner of those seen upon the ancient papyri 
and in the paintings at Thebes, and upon mummy 
cases, yet are invested with a sense of life and gro- 
tesque humor which is delicious in its absurdity. There 
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is also discernible a suggestion of the German spirit 


in the drawing, which strangely confuses the mind | 


with reminiscences at once of the /tegenblitter and 
the mummy cases. 

The artist who is to be credited with this really 
remarkable work is Karl Maria Seyppel, a pupil o 
Ludwig Knaus, in Diisseldorf, and we can readily 
believe the statement which is made that he had the 
co-0 


Professor George Ebers, of high authority in that 
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arlor; when her 
; when she saw 
when she 


cooed over her at the piano in the 
true lover’s notes were intercepte 
strange men hanging around the stables ; 


| found the secret cellar, and in the secret cellar a well, 


| and in the well—we will not tell what; when the dia- 


ration of learned Egyptologists in his work. | 


branch of learning, has written to the artist a letter of | 


enthusiastic praise, in which he says: 


“‘ Life ts so much in earnest that we must be thankful | 


to any one who helps us to a hearty laugh. From 
what I have seen of your new work it is once more 


full of fun and spirit, and, indeed, the Egyptologists | 
e second shield of your merry art | 


and skilful hands, the preference over your former | 
| teen years penal servitude. 


will give to this, t 


works, for it bears evidence that you must have 
acquired, during the last few months, a thorough 
insight into the idiosyncrasies of Egyptian style.” 

The book is said to have attracted wide attention in 
Germany, where it reached a sale of 10,000 copies in 
the course of a few weeks. It is certainly a most 
thoroughly executed joke, and will be given a place 
in all collections of literary 4ric-d-brac. 


—Boston Advertiser. | 


THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. 


THE HousE ON THE MARSH. A Romance. 


paper. 
mail, 25 cents. 


One does not have to proceed very far in this story | 
| appeare 


without feeling himself coming under the spell of a 


| SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


16mo, | 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 20 cents; by | 


very skillful and in some respects powerful writer. | 


The style is simple, so simple as to seem almost no 
style at all; but it takes forcible possession of the 
mind at once, the progress of incidents speedily 
becomes absorbing, and the inexplicable mystery 
which pervades ‘“‘the house on the marsh” acquires 
at last a singular fascination. The dénouement is 


hardly a surprise; the facts which account for the | 


mystery exceed the limits of probability ; the story is 
therefore strictly sensational, and fairly exciting ; at 
‘en it touches suggestions which would speedily 
e 


come offensive if the author allowed himself to fol- | 
| in his composition. He writes as one who has enjoyed 


low them out; but generally speaking the book is 
harmless, and for one of its kind good. 

The ‘house on the marsh”’ was Mr. Rayner'’s estate, 
at Geldham, in Norfolk, and what went on there is 
described as it was seen b 
young governess who went down from London to teach 
Mr. Rayner’s one little girl, aged six, at 35/ a year. 
Miss Christie was not only young and pretty, but 
unsophisticated, guileless and credulous. In _ the 


Miss Christie, a pretty | 


f | mond pendant was given to her by Mr. Rayner, whose 
| diamonds were “ only paste ;’’ and when the trinket 


was mysteriously stolen from her, and when it was as 
mysteriously returned to her minus only the unex- 
plained initials on the back; when Mr. Carruthers 
inveigled her out in the boat at midnight: when Tom 
Parkes disappeared and reappeared at out-of-the-way 
times ; when all these things and others like them 
kept happening under her very eyes, she never saw 
into them, dear little innocent that she was. But the 
reader does—some of them, at least, and is better pre- 
pared for the catastrophe by which Mr. Rayner is 
found dead in the pond, and Tom Parkes gets four- 


In a quiet way, and on a subject of the kind which 


| Wilkie Collins likes to deal with, this story, misnamed 


‘‘a romance,”’ shows a good deal of power. 
—The Literary World. 


PAYN’'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


By James Payn. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by 
mail, go cents. 


For some months past Mr. Payn has been issuing 
instalments of his Literary Recollections in the new 
Cornhill, The present volume is the result. It is no 
mere reprint, however. Only the substance has 
: that has been recast; and the form in 
which, ‘‘ with additions,” it is now presented to the pub- 
lic, is ‘somewhat different, and, itis hoped, an improved 
one.” To say that Mr. Payn is seen at his best in the 
book is as much as tosay that itis remarkably pleasant 
reading. The stories it contains are not all new; there 
are reminiscences of Some Private Views; and there 
are certain anecdotes (about whist) which can hardly 
be counted Literary Recollections. But, old and new, 
the stories are all well told ; the reminiscences are not 
many ; the anecdotes are at leastamusing. Andthen 
the spirit of the book is eminently generous and gay. 
Mr. Payn, it is obvious, has not a touch of bitterness 


life to the full, has always found delight in his art, and 
has been so fortunate in friendship as to have forgot- 
ten the existence of such abstractions as Envy, Hatred, 
Malice and Uncharitableness. He has his dislikes, 


| of course: Whewell, for example, and William Cham- 


bers, and the lamented George Brimley, that perfection 
of fruits secs. But he is in love with literary men in 


_ general. He thinks his profession the best of all possible 


presence of duplicity, treachery, cruelty and villany, | : 
its sake he is inclined to forgive even the austerest of 


some of it of a most diabolical kind, she was as unsus- 
pecting as a new-born babe. Mr. Rayner’s mask she 
never penetrated, and when at the end it was torn from 
his face by circumstances, she could scarcely believe 
her eyes. The secret of Mrs. Rayner’s confinement 
in the dark damp wing she could not fathom. The 


| his critics. 


rofessions in thjs best of all possible worlds ; and for 


In brief, his book is one of those which, 


| like thatof Maxime du Camp, if for somewhat differ- 


true explanation of her own transfer to the room inthe | 


turret, which her employer had had fitted up like a 


princess's bower, never occurred toher. Theservants’ | 


talk which she overheard in the bushes and around 


the corners of the house she only blunderingly inter- | 


preted. When Sarah, the house servant, sought to 
trap her into falling on the stairs; when Mr. Rayner 


| abundance. 


ent reasons, leave.a good taste inthe mouth. It is cer- 
tainly light, but it is as certainly sparkling. It is not 
et authoritative ; it is neither scientific nor 

istorical ; but it has not a dull page in it, nor a bitter 
one either. The moral it enforces is that even in these 
miserable and serious years a man may live happily, 
work cheerfully, and in the end have much to be 
grateful for, and be grateful accordingly. For that 
reason, if for no other, it should have readers in 
— The Atheneum, 
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ON THE FRONTIER. 


ON THE FronTIER. By Bret Harte. 18mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


In the course of a very few years it will be possible to 
draw up a map of the United States, marking nearly 
every State with the date when it first appeared in 
literature. For a long time the American known best 
to Europeans, and especially to Englishmen, was Sam 
Slick, who was perilously like unto the stage-American 
of the elder Mathews and of “ Yankee Hill.” Mrs. 
Stowe's great book broadened a little the range of 
accepted types; and in time, from Mayne Reid and 
Mr. Boucicault’s Octoroon, a few rough figures from 
the South-West and the Mississippi Valley gradually 
gained acceptance also. Of late the gallery of Amer- 
icans has been enlarging itself with great rapidity, 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James introduced into English 
society the worthy men and women who delight to 
‘dwell in Boston; they also revealed unto us that 
strange hybrid, the Europeanized American who now 
figures as the hero of many International Novels. 
But Mr. Bret Harte had made his brilliant irruption 
into the literary world of Europe before either Mr. 
Howells or Mr. James was known, and he had con- 
tributed to the gallery of Americans half a dozen por- 
traits of the Argonauts of Forty-Nine. Then Mrs. 
Burnett discovered the mountaineer of North Caro- 
lina, the father of Louisiana, one of the pleasantest 
presentments of the American Girl to be found any- 
where in recent fiction. About the same time Mr. 
Cable suddenly showed us what a field for fiction lay 
unsuspected in the Creole quarter of old New Orleans. 
Within a year or two Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has 
written sketches of life and character on the plains 
and in the mountains of Georgia, and Mr. Craddock’s 
In the Tennessee Mountains has revealed to us that 
the literary artist could find material quite as rich to 
the west of the mountains in Tennessee. Much has 
been done, but much more remains to be done before 
every quarter of the United States has been studied 
by sympathetic writers of fiction, who may force even 
the most prosaic and forbidding and unpromising 
region to yield up the aroma of romance, which may 
be expressed from it by firm and delicate handling. 
Of all these discoveries, the one best known to 
Europeans, and the one best liked, is undoubtedly 
Mr. Bret Harte’s. American critics, or some of them 
at least, doubt whether Mr. Harte’s material is as rich 
as Mr. Cable's, or whether his touch is quite as true 
and as exact as Mr. Harris’s; but his widespread 
popularity in Europe is as indisputable as it is de- 
served. Somewhat of this popularity is due to the 
originality of his style, more perhaps to the uncon- 
ventionality of his subjects. Mr. Harte was the first 
to introduce to Europe that heroic figure the California 
Pioneer, although he was not altogether the first writer 
to utilize the American in California as literary mate- 
rial. Few Englishmen know anything at all about 
the writings of Lieutenant Derby, who wrote under 
the pen-name of ‘John Pheenix.’’ But it was John 
Phoenix who began to put the Californian on paper a 
quarter of a century ago; and from John Pheenix 
Artemus Ward was descended in the direct line ; and 
from John Phoenix even Mr. Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain are also, in a measure, derived. But John 
Pheenix, like Artemus Ward, was little more than a 
funny man, a writer of comic copy; he would have 
written with much the same humor had he lived in 
New York Mr, Bret Harte is a literary artist of high 


rank; and his gentle delicacy was far beyond John 
Pheenix’s reach. 


It would be better, perhaps, if Mr. 











Harte himself had more directness. There is to be 
noted in all his writings, except the avowedly and 
broadly comic, a certain tendency towards “ precious- 
ness ;"’ and this is to be remarked more particularly 
in parts of his two latest volumes, In the Carquinez 
Woods and On the Frontier. This preciousness is, per- 
haps, the result of a reaction from the harsh dialect and 
humorous slang which we find in the mouths of most of 
his characters. The same tendency towards “ preci- 
osity "’ is visible in Mr. Craddock’s In the Tennessee 
Mountains, where the contrast between the picturesque 
language of the author and the uncouth dialect of his 
characters is sharp enough at times to be disagreeable. 
And here, again, is one of Mr. Harris’s advantages— 
there is no trace of this affectation in any one of the 
four stories which go to fill the little volume called 
Mingo. 

The readers of Mr. Harte’s tales must be familiar 
with the distinction which miners are wont to make 
between a ‘“pocket’’ and a “vein.” A “vein” or 
“lead”? may * narrow, it may be difficult to get at, 
but it may continue indefinitely, and be worked at 
for many months without danger of exhaustion. A 
‘‘ pocket,”’ on the other hand, is a sort of round hollow, 
filled full of the precious metal ; but that is all there ‘is 
of it, and it is emptied at the first effort. It is only 
for a very short time that a miner is ever in doubt as to 
whether he has “found a pocket”’ or “struck a lead.” 
In literature, in which these discoverers of unworked 
corners of human life may be likened unto the miners, 
both authors and critics are longer in doubt as to 
whether a lucky find is a pocket or a lead. Whether 
Mr. Cable, Mr. Craddock and Mr. Harris have laid 
before us all the riches they are likely to get from 
their discoveries, or whether they can go on workin 
them to advantage indefinitely, can only be amnel 
by time. That Mr. Bret Harte struck a pocket can 
hardly now be denied. His first book remains his 
best. His later books are not repetitions of the first, 
but they are worked up from material taken out of 
the same pocket at the same time. Considering that 
Mr. Harte found this pocket many years ago, the skill 
and the success with which he has utilized the metal 
he then took from it are alike remarkable. Only in 
Thankful Blossom, and in a very few and unimpor- 
tant sketches, has he abandoned the coast and hills 
and forests of California. Some of his Eastern sketches, 
slight as they seem, are admirable in point and in 
felicity of touch. But both the author and his readers 
appear best content when they are back at the old 
pocket washing out the last grain of the precious gold. 
And this gleaning has not been without good results. 
Now and again Mr. Harte finds a nugget overlooked 
in the earlier search. Such a nugget was the char- 
acter of Low in his last volume, In the Carquinez 
Woods. Such a nugget is the last of the three tales 
which make up On the Frontier. Left Out on Lone 
Star Mountain reads almost as though it has been 
left out of Mr. Bret Harte’s first book; and it is a 
worthy companion of The Outcasts of Poker Flat, of 
Tennessee’s Pardner, and of The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. We have no desire to declare that Left Out 
on Lone Star Mountain is better than these, for it is 
not; or even that it is quite as good as they are, for 
it is not; but it is almost as good, which is saying a 
great deal. It is Mr. Bret Harte almost at his very 
best. We shall not spoil the reader's pleasure by 
discussing the framework of the tale, as simple as it 
is in most of Mr. Harte’s sketches. Nor shall we 
extract any of the most beautiful touches with which 
the tale is adorned. Having a good thing to do, 
Mr. Harte has done it in his best manner. 

— The Saturday Review. 
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THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Henry Lepel Grif- 
fin, K. C. S.I. 12mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


Whatever other qualities the honorable baronet may 
ossess, he is certainly a good hater. The ferocity of 
is opening chapter is almost as provocative of laugh- 

ter as the effusions of Mark Twain. His struggling 

emotions area choice compound of disgust, jealousy 
and fear. With triumphant joy he proclaims that 

‘“‘ Republican institutions have had a trial for a hun- 

dred years, and, as far as outsiders can judge, their 

failure is complete.”” While he is obliged to admit 
that Americans are more popular than Englishmen on 
the continent of Europe, it is “‘ probably ” because they 
are less known. ‘“ The chief Gener of Niagara con- 
sists in its being the largest waterfall in the world, 
with greater capacity than any other for producing by 
water power those manufactured abominations which, 
as American fabrics or novelties, are gradually debas- 
ing the taste of the civilized world.” Denying the 
beauty of American women, he says, ‘‘ Even at Sara- 
toga the most attractive face seemed that of a young 

English lady passing through on her way to Australia.”’ 

Of course no one would ask the impertinent question 

to whom it seemed so. Being forced to admit that 

some of the loveliest women in Europe are Americans, 
he argues that all the beautiful girls are anxious to get 
to Europe, and being there are likely to remain. “If 

American girls be anxious to marry Englishmen, as a 

study of contemporary novels, plays and society would 

seem to show, it is a proof of their good sense.’ It 
is rather curious that the entire chapter on“ Liberty ”’ 
is given up to the discussion of American women. 

The word “ equality’ has an effect on some Eng- 
lishmen like that of a red rag ona bull. Sir Lepel 
denies not only that such a thing ought to be, but that 
it ever is or can be. He flies into a passion of scorn 
at the idea, which nobody in his senses ever attempts 
to maintain, that all men can be equal in personal 
qualities, in pecuniary or insocial position. He either 
cannot or will not see that in the United States, as to 
a great extent in France, the artificial barriers of 
caste have been swept away ; that position in life is 
wholly an individual matter, and that any man can 
take any position for which his personal qualities, pos- 
sessions or achievements may qualifyhim. This may 
be desirable or not, but it gives a practical meaning to 
the much-abused term, equality. 

The opening bitterness of tone steadily softens 
through the book, tillin the closing chapter on Foreign 
Policy we are forcibly reminded of Balaam, who 
blessed when he meant to curse. There is a good 
deal of wholesome criticism, which would have been 
more effective if the writer had put a little less gall in 
his ink. —The Nation. 


AN APPEAL TO CAESAR. 


An APPEAL TO C#SAR. By Judge A. W. Tourgée, 
author of A Fool's Errand. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The ringing title of Judge Tourgée’s new book would 
alone attract attention, even if we did not remember 
that its author had before startled us with facts that it 
was well for us to know. 
American people from the indolence which refuses to 
look beneath the surface for causes of future trouble in 
events peaceful enough to all appearance at the time. 





It is written to rouse the | 





“The worst enemy which our national institutions can 
have is not the man who assails them, for he may‘be 
met and overcome: it is the man who knows what. is 
right and necessary to be done, but is too slothful and 
indifferent to give effect to his own opinion, and exer- 
cise the power he holds as one of the co-ordinate 
rulers of the Great Republic.’ To this “ indifferent "’ 
enemy, who will not act upon what he knows, must be 
added the ‘“‘ignorant’’ enemy who does not know. 
For such there will be no excuse since the publication 
of Judge Tourgée’s timely book of warning. His task 
is all the more honorable for being a thankless one. 
Men will never believe the Cassandras, who predict 
evil when all appears to be well. The stir and rush 
and excitement of putting a stop to a great and threat- 
ening evil have no parallel to the popular heart in the 
keenness of.vision which detects a slow and under- 
mining evil which can be prevented, perhaps, by quiet 
measures taken in time. 

Judge Tourgée is entitled to a hearing, and the facts 
that he gives us are surprising enough to be startling. 
His book is one, not of theory, but of undeniable sta- 
tistics—of dry statistics, which he has the art of mak- 
ing interesting. The main fact to which he calls 
attention is the general truth that the problem of the 
African in the United States, instead of being a ques- 
tion that concerns the past alone, is really the most 
vital and important of all the questions that can pos- 
sibly occupy the national attention for the present and 
the future. Americans are impatient of delay. They 
will not spend hundreds of years in building a Milan 
or Cologne cathedral. Once convinced of the horrors 
of an evil that has existed for centuries, they will allow 
themselves no peace till they have put a stop to it— 
or think they have. But they sometimes fall into the 
error of rg sere they have put a stop to it when they 
have only hacked away for a while at its outward 
growth. They suppose, for instance, that the evils of 
slavery are forever ended when it is once decided that 
the man who owned his laborer yesterday must pay 
him wages to-morrow. Even the abolitionists felt that 
their work was done when the slave was freed and 
had gained the ballot. The South was sure that the 
helpless and unhelped negro, thrown on his own 
resources, would quickly die out. The North, too, 
thought that he would probably die out, and that per- 
haps he had better. Free him—and let him go! In 
the face of this comfortable reflection, what are the 
facts and suggestions of the last census? ‘‘ The whité 
population, increasing at the rate of twenty per cent. 
In ten years, or two per cent. per annum, doubles 
itself every thirty-five years. The black, increasing 
at the rate of thirty-five per cent. in ten years, orthree 
and a half per cent. per annum, doubles itself. ip 
twenty years.” ‘‘In the year 1900, or sixteen years 
hence, each of the States lying between Maryland and 
Texas will have a colored majority within its borders ; 
and we shall have eight minor republics of the Union 
in which either the colored race will rule or a majority 
will be disfranchised.”” In eight States ‘‘ three and, a 

uarter millions of the colored race are able to give 
the whites among whom they dwell the odds of.a half- 
million in numbers, and yet ina decade outstrip them 
a hundred thousand in numerical strength.” “Before 
the conclusion of this century we shall have a chain of 
States extending from the Potomac to the Mississippi, 
in every one of which the colored race will have a 
clear and indisputable majority, and in several of 
which their predominance will be very nearly“in' the 
ratio of two to one."’ “In the Black Belt, forty-eight 
and one-half per cent. of the entire population’cannét 
read and write, twenty-five per cent. of the native 
whites and seventy-eight per cent. of the Colored 
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population being illiterates.”” ‘In the same region, 
seventeen per cent. of the white adults and seventy- 
eight and one-half per cent. of the colored adults can- 
not read and white. That is to say, of the nineteen 
hundred thousand male adult voters, white and black, 
in these eight States, eight hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand, or forty-five per cent., are unable to read 
the names upon their ballots. 


Comment seems unnecessary. Judge Tourgée con- 
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A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. 





A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES.  Imitative, Realistic 
and Dogmatic. By Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 
LL.D. Small 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


Dr. Brewer has steadily continued publishing new 


| manuals or re-editing old ones for a space of fifty years. 


siders dispassionately and at some length all possible | 
modifications that might come to influence these infer- | 


ences for the future ; but the one overwhelming con- 
viction brought home to every thinking individual is 
that, at all hazards, the black race must be é€ducated ; 
and can any one suggest how they are to be educated 
without national assistance ? 
education is a panacea for all ills, a preventive of all 
misfortunes. Education of itself is not sufficient to 
make a man a good citizen. A man may possess all 
knowledge and yet be a tyrant, a usurper, a ‘ boss,”’ 
or a conspirator. But while it is true that an educated 
man may not be a good citizen because he will not 
perform the duties which he understands, it is very 
certain that the ignorant man cannot exercise the 

ower of the citizen with any sort of assurance that he 
is acting rightly. There is no need of argument: 
the least thoughtful will acknowledge that they had 
rather take their chances with the educated man. 
The negro must be educated: the nation that can 
afford to educate him cannot afford not to educate 
him. This is the sum and substance of Judge Tour- 
gée’s well-written, much-needed, thoughtful and sug- 
gestive volume, — The Critic. 


WALTON’'S ANGLER. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER; THE CONTEMPLATIVE 
Man's 
CHARLES COLTON. Edited by John Major. 
From the fourth London edition. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


OR, 


The works of Izaak Walton, and especially his Com- 
plete Angler, have long rankéd among English clas- 
sics. They have been through many editions, and now, 
after more than two hundred years, retain their popular- 
ity. The Complete Angler was first published in 1653, 
andit went through five editions during the author's life- 
time, and since then it has been republished in Eng- 
land and in this country in some ninety-odd editions. 
In 1847 the Rev. Dr. Bethune, of this city, edited it 
with a biographical preface. 
only to all contemplative men who love good angling, 
but to all who love literature. Its beauty and quaint- 
ness find their way to all hearts. It is a prose poem. 

We might say of it, to quote honest Izaak, what Dr. 

Boteler said of strawberries : “‘ Doubtless God could 
have —_ a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did,” replacing the berry with the book, or we might 
think of it as Charles, the Emperor, did of the city of 
Florence, as “ too pleasant to be looked on but only 
on holy days.” Of the many modern editions of The 
Angler, the fourth edition of John Major, published 
forty years ago, is perhaps the best, and it is this that 
the publishers have given us in this reprint. It con- 


tains portraits of Walton and Colton, with nine other 
engravings on steel, illustrative of the text, and seventy- 
four engravings in wood, with valuable notes, and a 
general index, not to mention the fac-simile of the 
original title-page with the text from John xxi. 3, which 
was afterwards omitted. 


—The Churchman. 


His Guide to Science has reached its three hundred and 
eightieth thousand, and his far more recent Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable a sixteenth edition. Yet it seems 


| highly improbable that his latest effort—A Dictionary 


of Miracles—will ever see a second edition. Where 


| can Dr. Brewer expect to find a market for such a book 


It is not claimed that | 


| title, 


asthis? There are 582 pages of double columns, in 
small print, and the only good idea in the whole is the 
or there certainly is room for a dictionary or 
catalogue of miracles. The Church revival, in con- 
junction with other causes, has brought about an 
intelligent study of hagiology for devotional and artis- 


| tic purposes, so that a comprehensive and unbiassed 


work on such a subject, even if only of the nature of a 
bare book of reference, would probably meet with a 
ready sale. But is there any section of the reading 
world to whom such a book as Dr. Brewer now offers 
will not be an offense? In thisnew venture Dr. Brewer 
is altogether out of his depth, and strong prejudices 
complete his bewilderment. 

The theologian or ecclesiologist who opens these 
pages will find such an abundance of errors on ordi- 
nary points that he will speedily close them. The 
explanation of the usual sacred monogram, the account 
of the services of the Hours, the paragraph on wooden 
and stone altars, and the brief statement with respect 
to the Athanasian Creed, are all completely wrong, 
whilst the sentence or two on Prayers for the Dead con- 


| tain almost as many blunders as words, 


RECREATION OF IZAAK WALTON AND | 


To the Roman Catholic almost every page is an 
insult ; and to the well-read English Churchman there 
is much thatis painful. The rationalist will find a suffi- 
ciency of credulity to make the work contemptible; 


' whilst the orthodox Protestant must shun it with dismay, 


It has been dear not | 


| out exaggeration.” 


for the miracles of Samson drinking from the jawbone 
and Joshua staying the sun are jubilantly explained 
away in such a happy-go-lucky style, that the intelli- 
gent reader must feel that the Incarnation and the 
Ascension could easily follow the same road. 

The scholar will find the book valueless, for the ref- 
erences are casual and intermittent, and the author's 
weak little comments in small print spoil the interest or 
moral of almost every legend that he manages to tell 
without curtailment or unfairness. The translations 
from various French books are done so poorly that it is 
not surprising to find, though singularly strange in a 
work presumably intended for ordinary English readers, 
that there are but few pages without French quotations 
of many lines in length. 

Dr. Brewer goes out of his way ina longand involved 
preface to assert that he never mutilates or misrepre- 
sents the stories that he has gleaned, and that he 
endeavours to ‘‘ represent every case honestly and with- 
It is a grave thing to say, but it is 


| said with deliberation, that the whole book belies these 


, he warns him against complaining, for the comical 


professions. It is positively sad to see many a sweet and 
suggestive story of old followed by a puerile sneer of 
the compiler’s. Even the beautiful story of Elizabeth 
of Hungary, and the bread for the poor turned into 
roses to avert the wrath of her niggardly husband, is 
only quoted to be turned into cheap ridicule. 

Dr. Brewer tries to avert one sort of criticism by say- 
ing in his preface that if any critic finds any omissions 
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reason that “this volume contains exactly half the 
entire mass collected together.” Thankful as we are 


that the book is in this sense only half as bad as it | 

might have been, still it might be well to have some | 

explanation why in an English book on the miracles | 
r 


of the saints, all reference to about a score of our most 
prominent national saints is omitted. 


A FAMOUS WOMAN. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lee. Fa- 
mous Women series. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


When we are confronted, in the glowing pages of the 
historian, with the revelation of some personage who 
has hitherto suffered obscuration or calumny, our sur- 
prise and delight are mingled with something more 
poignant. It is like the sudden knowledge communi- 
cated by an epitaph or funeral é/oge when the unvalued 
virtues of the deceased are proclaimed to the ashamed 
survivors. Modern history teems with these curious 
resuscitations and surprising exaltations. The hero 
arises freed from the mists of error and the corruptions 
of partisanship, until his position affronts the parti pris 
of some new historical advocate with other aims and 
another client, and he is ruthlessly demolished. It 
does not detract from the force and truth of Vernon 
Lee’s presentment of the Countess of Albany that it 
is somewhat colored by the exuberance of the special 
pleader. With her fine sense of the picturesque, her 
remarkable power of vivifying the historic scene until 
it becomes a vital presence, Vernon Lee has not failed 
to recognize that the eminence of her heroine is not 
due to any conspicuous personality. It is intimately 
associated with that of more exalted individuals. As 
an historical figure, she derives her importance solely 


from the fact that she married the Young Pretender, | 
| whiskers of a huge black cat, called Tom, that lies 


while her other claim to eminence is entirely due to 
her connexion with Alfieri. Yet Vernon Lee is not 
content with this secure and substantial basis. She is 
not satisfied with invoking our pity for the young bride 
whose married life was described by Sir Horace Mann 


as a martyrdom. She speaks, not incidentally, but | 
recurrently, of the intellect of the Countess of Albany | 


as something remarkable, of the “immense bulk of 
her nature” as intellectual. 
ingenuity, however, it is impossible to discern in her 
portrait more than the average woman of culture of 
the eighteenth century. Of this pure intellectual 


nature, of which Vernon Lee writes with fervor and | 


conviction, what were the fruits? She influenced in 


some measure Alfieri, and she attracted men of genius | 
| however, it must be acknowledged that ‘ruin’ isa 


to her salon, but her magnetism was not intellectual. 


She utterly failed to sympathize with the noble aspira- | 


tions of Ugo Foscolo, and was incredibly blind to the 
genius of Sismondi. When years had blunted what 
little self-reverence she once possessed, when Alfieri’s 


place was filled by another, and, instead of being an | 


important figure in the political world, she was pen- 
sioned by her husband’s enemies—she indeed attained 


an eminence—the ‘“‘bad eminence” of notoriety, | 
which she sustained with much frank and engaging | 


cynicism. If we accept Vernon Lee's estimate of her 


intellect, it appears positively monstrous in its self- | 


sufficiency, and monumental in its barrenness. 
To be unable altogether to acquiesce in Vernon 


Lee’s portrait of Louise of Stolberg does not militate | 


against our sense of the excellence of her work. Her 
ictures of eighteenth-century Italy are definite and 
rilliant. They are instinct with a quality that is akin 
to magic. Her art may, indeed, be compared with 


| phrase, that distorts rather than accentuates. 


— The Atheneum. | 
| her fugitive glances at palace and salon and bye-way, 





Despite all the author's | 





that of the necromancers, vying with all that was 


fabled of their beautiful visions that floated in crystal 
sphere or mirror. In Vernon Lee’s descriptions there 
is something of the glamour, still more of the actuality, 
of the scene, thoug occasionally the critic’s sense 
suffers through an iteration of touch, a duplication 6f 
Hér 
vignettes of eighteenth-century Rome and Florencé, 


are admirable examples of an intense and graphic 
art. If the picturesque qualities are sometimes imper- 
fectly harmonized, if the wealth and depth of the 
chiaroscuro are sometimes imperilled by an excess of 
impasto in the execution, the impression of force and 
freshness is not the less marvellous. — Zhe Academy. 


Pages from the Books. 


DORIS. 


By the author of Phyllis, Molly Bawn, etc. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents ; 
Paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 


Doris. 
12mo. 
by mail, 83 cents. 


cents. 
CHAPTER I. 


“* He woulde think it were a disparage 

To his estate, so low for to alight.” 
“It’s your duty !”" says the old nobleman, lying back 
in his chair, and calmly sipping his claret,—‘* your 
positive duty! I don’t think much of that word duty 
myself, it’s—it’s very inferior,—only meant for the 
lower classes, as a rule,—but there are certain occa- 
sions, such as the present, when even we must intro- 

duce it.” 

‘More's the pity,”’ says his son, indifferently : he is 
amusing himself in an indolent fashion by pulling the 


half asleep upon the chimney-piece. 

“We're in a deucedly bad way, you know,” goes on 
the marquis, calmly,—‘‘deuced! We've been run- 
ning in it for a number of years, and now we've got 
pretty nearly to the end of it. It’s a treacherous way, 
en to gauge. If I were—that is’’ (politely), 
“‘if you were a commonplace sort of fellow, I should 
probably explain the state of affairs to you by telling 
you that ‘ ruin stares us in the face!’ but trite remarks 
are abhorrent to me; they positively hurt! In fact,” 
delicately flicking away a troublesome fly with his 
napkin, “I have observed in them a tendency to 
lower the spirits and raise the temper, two frames of 
mind particularly to be avoided. To be quite fair, 


word we are likely to hear a good deal more about if 
something isn’t done, and soon. However I say 
—try this Burgundy, my dear Donat. You're sure to 
like it; /like it.”” 

“If it were anything but marriage,” says the young 
man, discontentedly, ignoring his father’s airy change 
of tone and topic. “It's such a drag; such a stone 
round one’s neck: once done, no getting out of it, you 
know that.” 

*‘ There is,—there is,’ says Lord Dundeady, reflec- 
tively, throwing up his head. ‘Not that I should 
recommend such a course to you. I hope I never for- 
get I am your father; and publicity is always vulgar, 
and the courts expensive. No, no, to live together 
‘ till death us do part’ is much the easiest plan. Let 
me impress this upon you.” 

“It entirely depends upon whom one has to live 
with for that uncertain period,”” says the young man, 
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with a shrug, and an unconscious twist of Tom’s ear 
that makes that worthy: jump. ‘If I must marry for 
money, I hope the wife you have selected for me is 
not more than ordinarily hideous.” 

“Hideous ! My dear fellow!" says Lord Dundeady, 
laying down his glass with a shocked air. ‘‘ How 
miserably you misjudge me! Am I such a monster 
of selfishness that I would ask you to immolate yourself 
upon the altar of a plain woman? The gods forbid! 
No. She is quite all she ought tobe, so far as features 
go. 

“Am I then to suppose she drops her 4’s?”’ asks 
Lord Clontarf, gloomily. 

‘For the second time,” says the marquis, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ you would seek to convict me of wanton 
cruelty. There can be no question about 4's, because 
she is an Irish woman; her property for the most part 
lies in our own county. By the bye,” thoughtfully, 
‘‘which is our own county? I have been so long out 
of my native land that I have quite forgotten. Cork, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, Cork,” says the younger man, impa- 
tiently, who is evidently feeling himself aggrieved. 

‘Ah! quite so,” says the marquis, airily; ‘‘ knew it 
was somewhere in the north.” 

“‘ Cork is distinctly south,”’ says his son curtly. 

“It doesn't make the least difference,” returns his 
father, most agreeably; ‘‘at all events she is our 
countrywoman. Do you think I would ask you to 
bind yourselfto a middle-class Englishwoman? Pah! 
The very thought of it is offensive. For my own sake 
I should object to such an arrangement: a daughter- 
in-law of that type would drive me mad. No, she is 
Irish, but has been for most of her life abroad, either 
at school, or traveling, or something, and is—well, I 
shan't run her up to youin any exaggerated form, but 
I may at least say she is presentable. Go and see her 
to-morrow, and judge for yourself.” 

‘‘T'll take your word for it,’’ says Donat, somewhat 
hastily. ‘‘ Let me put off the evil day as long as I can. 
By the bye, you speak as if she was next door. Where 
is she?” 

“‘Atthe Langham. I'll tell you who knows her,” 
says the marquis, as though a thought has just struck 
him,—“ your old friend Mrs. Desmond; she lives in 
our county, too, I think.” 

‘‘Monica in town?”’ says Clontarf, with some sur- 
prise. ‘I had no idea of it,—dear little thing! Des- 
mond with her?” 

‘Is he ever withouther! If you dream of conquest 
in that quarter, Donat, you must be a—that is—er— 
without intellect. They are quite vulgarly devoted,” 
says the marquis, with a sapient smile. 

“‘Thave at least the intellect necessary to know a 
good woman when I see one,” says Donat, a trifle 
coldly. ‘‘ Monica Desmondis the purest thing I know. 
It would take a very brave man—I speak wrongly—a 
thorough-going rascal, to offend her, by either word or 

eed.” 


The marquis has followed this speech with little nods 
of the liveliest admiration. Now he gazessmilingly at 
his son, as though he would say, ‘‘ Very well done 
indeed.” 

“‘ Yes, yes,"’ he says, aloud, ‘‘ you inherit it. We all 
talk well. Your grandfather, the late marquis, was quite 
a distinguished orator, and a most accomplished liar. 
He was very much admired in his time. I well re- 
member how he 

““Never mind my grandfather ; let us return to my 





fiancée,” says Donat, interrupting him with a rather | 


unpleasant laugh. From all he has ever heard of the 


deceased relative in question it has seemed to this | 


degenerate grandson that the strangling of him at his 


birth would have been a meritorious act on the part 
of somebody. 

‘“‘ Brusqueness, my dear boy, is a fault belonging to 
this generation,” says the marquis, with undiminished 
good humor: “don't encourage it. But to the fair 
fiancée, if you will. Now, what more of her?” 

‘“You say she is passable in appearance, and re- 
spects her English: so far so good. Now for her 
faults.” 

“Really, you puzzle me,” says his father, with the 
air of one just awakened to a difficulty. ‘If she has 
a fault it is most assuredly not on the surface. I give 
you my word (though I dare say you will find it hard 
toaccept it), but for my previous knowledge of her 
antecedents, I should, when first I saw her, have re- 
garded her as quite one of ourselves: short upper lip, 
Grecian nose, haughty expression, irreproachable 
hands and feet, marvellously calm manner. Not a 
suspicion of the tallow or herrings or whiskey, or 
whatever it was, about her.” 

“‘T dare say she won't have me,” says Clontarf, 
with a gleam of hope, and yet with a certain touch, 
too, of fear. * * * 





ADMIRAL PORTER’S ROMANCE. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. By Admiral 
Porter. 8vo, paper. To be published in nine 
parts. Sold by John Wanamaker, each part 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


CHAPTER I, 


A hundred years ago there stood a small town on the 
shore of Massachusetts Bay called Manchester ; and 
this town still exists in almost primitive simplicity, 
surrounded by the most beautiful and romantic 
scenery. 

At the time when my story commences the village 
of Manchester contained, perhaps, two hundred inhabi- 
tants, with now and then a somewhat pretentious 
dwelling raising its head above the smaller habitations 
around it. In these lived those who might be consid- 
ered the lords of the manor, inasmuch as they dis- 
pensed all the patronage and owned most of the soil. 

One wide street ran through the little village, which 
was indeed the old stage-road leading along the coast 
from Salem to Gloucester; and along this street the 
houses were placed to suit the taste of the builder, 








without much regard to regularity, yet everything looked 
neat and trim, and proclaimed that, though the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester were not rich, they were comfort- 
able and happy. 

The town could boast of a grocery-store, which sold 
many things besides groceries; an apothecary-shop, 
which, with its red rat green vases, was a prominent 
feature of the street; a public library, where the col- 
lection of books was small if not select ; a comfortable 
hotel, several little shops, and last, though not least, a 
simple church that faced the common, where all the 
inhabitants of the town assembled on Sunday to listen 
to the pious discourse of the Rev. Mr. Peabody—some 
of the older members of the flock enjoying a com- 
fortable nap while the parson, for perhaps the fiftieth 
time, labored over one of his favorite sermons. 

Manchester to-day wears quite a different aspect 
from what it did a hundred years ago. It has 
increased in population, although still behind its Eng- 
lish namesake, and is attracting notice as one of the 
| most beautiful districts on our Atlantic coast; even 
Newport cannot surpass it in the charms of scenery, 
| or in the architectural beauty of the picturesque cot- 
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tages that line the coast north and south of the ancient 
settlement. 

But it is far from our intention to write a description 
of ‘‘ Manchester-by-the-Sea.”” Its charms are known 
to thousands who admire beautiful scenery and who 
delight in a refreshing atmosphere. There the sum- 
mer passes so quickly that the time to return to pent- 
up cities and stuffy houses comes before the summer 
sojourners are aware of it, and they tear themselves 
away from this beautiful country with regret too great 
for expression. 

About two miles east of the village, by a winding 
road, a bold promontory, called ‘‘Gale’s Point,” pro- 
jects into the bay, its rugged cliff seamed and worn 
by the storms of centuries. In winter there would 
seem to be little inducement for visiting this headland, 
for the nipping blasts from the Atlantic sweep over it 
with a force that almost lifts one from his feet; and 
even the wild sea-birds, as they flutter by with dis- 
cordant scream, hasten on to some more congenial 
spot, — from the constant battling going on 
between old Ocean and the mighty rocks. At times 
the roar of the waves in these contests is audible even 
in the village of Manchester. 

From the top of the promontory is a boundless 
view of the ocean to the eastward, while on the south 
the towns of Salem and Marblehead, with their white 
houses and cupolas, sparkle like gems in the coronet of 
an empress. To the north-east the view along the 
rock-bound coast extends as far as Cape Ann, and 
close by is Magnolia Point, dotted with pretty cottages, 
the summer retreats of those in pursuit of health and 
recreation. 


These habitations are, however, the creation of | 
modern days, for, at the time of which we are about | 


to treat, the coast in this vicinity was sparsely settled 

Railroads and telegraphs were unknown, but a line of 
ancient stage-coaches traveled daily between Salem 
and Gloucester, carrying the mail and a few passen- 
gers ; and this communication with the outside world 
did not, in all likelihood, greatly influence the people or 
their property. The solid men of Boston were not yet 
alive to the necessity of having a city home for the 
winter and a country home for the summer; and, if 
they wandered abroad at all, it was to the immediate 
vicinity of the city, where they could run to town 
twice a week to look after their business. 

Railroads, however, have changed matters materi- 
ally, and now Boston is represented all along the 
shore by lovely villas and gardens, spots which have 
no superior in any res of the country. 

From the top of Gale’s Point an old sailor might 
well delight to gaze out upon the ocean in its wrath— 


the unsparing monster with whom he has wrestled | 


from his youth, whose breath has tanned his face until 
he looks years older, until his dim eye is troubled to 
tell a sail in the distance from the wing of a sea-gull. 

Such an ancient mariner was Samson Goliah Gale, 
an old Salem merchant-captain, who, having retired 
from the sea with an ample fortune, was looking along 
the coast for a suitable site whereon to build himself a 
house. 

As he stood alone on the bold cliff and took in the 
marvelous beauty of the scene, his heart expanded in 
fellowship toward his old friend, the sea, which had 
brought him wealth from out of its depths. He for- 
got all the buffetings received during the forty years 
of the vicissitudes of a seaman’s life through which 


he had passed, until he became the wealthy man that | 


he now was. 
As he looked over the placid sea, a huge blackfish 


was sporting on the surface, as those animals are wont | 


todo. The silvery spray, falling like smoke from a 











field-piece, reminded the old sailor of sport on a large 
scale that he had witnessed during his career, and he 
could not control his emotion. He fairly shouted, 
‘There she blows, Betsy Jane!’’ For the moment he 
was on board his favorite ship (named after his wife), 
a vessel he had commanded for many years. 

The happy incident of the blackfish decided Cap- 
tain Gale to select this bluff as the site of his habi- 
tation ; he came, saw, and purchased. It did not take 
him long to strike a bargain or a whale. 

Old Abijah Flint, who sold the rocky territory to 
Samson Goliah, wondered, at the time, whether the 
old sailor was in his right senses in wanting to live in 
such an “‘all-fired out-of-the-way place;”’ but, when 
the purchaser laid down three hundred brand-new 
silver dollars, old Flint sagely reflected, ‘ it wasn’t no 
business of his’n.”’ 

Samson Goliah became sole proprietor of not only 
the bluff, but of one hundred acres in and around it, 
with many beautiful building-sites, a good boat-harbor 
with sandy beach, and as many granite bowlders scat- 
tered over the territory as anybody could desire. 

To-day the property for which Samson Goliah was 
thought to have paid an extravagant price is valued 
at one thousand dollars an acre or more, and is 
embellished by some of the most costly “ cottages "’ 
in that part of the country. 

Samson Goliah lost no time in contracting for the 
erection of a substantial dwelling on the summit of 
the bluff, about forty yards from its extreme edge, 
from which he could gaze upon old Ocean, as it rolled 
in with an energy that looked as if it were about to 
swallow up his new-bought territory. 

In the course of a year the house was finished—a 
large stone building, fifty feet square, with a pointed 
roof, surmounted by a portentous weather-vane (the 
effigy of a whale), and the front door flanked on each 
side by the jawbone of a right-whale, which Samson 
had brought home from one of his cruises. 

The habitation might well have been called ‘‘ Bleak 
House,” for never was there a more desolate-looking 
place ; but Samson Goliah considered it, in summer 
or winter,a heaven on earth, and Betsy Jane, his 
wife, always thought as her husband did. 

They found a good school in the village for their 
sons, Charles and James, aged respectively seventeen 
and fifteen years, and commenced housekeeping at 
the same time the boys began to grapple with the 
higher branches of their education. This was in 1783. 
In 1787 Samson Goliah and Betsy Jane celebrated the 
twenty-first birthday of their eldest son, Charles. 

A year before this important event Mrs. Lagrange, 
a lady of French extraction, who had spent many 
years in England, came to live in Manchester. 

She was educated and refined, and an accomplished 
musician, She was accompanied by two pretty 
daughters, tall, dark-eyed girls, full of animation and 
intelligence, who caused no little flutter among the 
young men of the village, as they tripped along the 
pleasant streets in their Paris bonnets and dresses of 
the latest fashion. 

Charles and James Gale soon became constant vis- 
itors to the home of Mrs. Lagrange, a picturesque 
cottage on the outskirts of the village. 

The result was what any one might have expected 
from four romantic young people, and, in less than a 
year, Charles became engaged to Mary, the eldest 
daughter; and James and Agnes soon followed their 
example. 

The engagements of the young people met with the 
full approbation of the respective parents, and both 
weddings were arranged to occur at the same time in 
the village church. 
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It was a clear night in December, 1790. The snow 
was lying deep upon the ground, and merry sleigh- 
bells were ringing their music upon the crisp air, while 
joyful hearts gave expression to their feelings in glad 
songs and shouts of laughter. 

The Gale mansion, for the first time in its history, 
was illuminated from top to bottom, and figures flitting 
to and fro showed something unusual was going on 
within its rather melancholy-looking walls. * * * 





THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lee. 
Famous Women series. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BRIDE. 


On the Wednesday or Thursday of Holy Week of the | 


year 1772 the inhabitants of the squalid and dilapi- 
dated little mountain towns between Ancona and 
Loreto were thrown into great excitement by the passage 
of a travelling equipage, doubtless followed by two or 
three dependent chaises, of more than usual magnifi- 
cence, 

The people of those parts have little to do now-a- 
days, and must have had still less during the pontificate of 
his Holiness, Pope Clement XIV. ; and we can imagine 
how all the windows of the unplastered houses, and 
all the black and oozy doorways, must have been lined 
with heads of women and children ; how the principal 
square of each town, where the horses were changed, 
must have been crowded with inquisitive townsfolk 
and peasants, whispering, as they hung about the car- 
riages, that the great traveller was the young Queen of 
England going to meet her bridegroom ; a thing to be 
remembered in such world-forgotten places as these, 
and which must have furnished the subject of conver- 
sation for months and years, till that Queen of Eng- 
land and her bridegroom had become part and parcel 
of the tales of the Three Golden Oranges, of the 
King of Portugal's Cowherd, of the Wonderful 
Little Blue Bird, and such-like stories, in the minds 
of the children of those Apennine cities! The Queen 
of England going to meet her bridegroom at the Holy 
House of Loreto! The notion, even to us, does savor 
strangely of the fairy tale. 

What were, meanwhile, the thoughts of the beauti- 
ful little fairy princess, with laughing dark eyes and 
shining golden hair, and brilliant fair skin, more bril- 
liant for the mysterious patches of rouge upon the 
cheeks, and vermillion upon the lips, whom the more 
audacious or fortunate of the townsfolk caught a 
glimpse of, seated in her gorgeous travelling dress 
(for the eighteenth century was still in its stage of pre- 
revolutionary brocade and gold lace and powder and 
spangles) behind the curtains of the coach? Louise, 


Princess of Stolberg-Gedern, and ex-Canoness of | 


Mons, was, if we may judge by the crayon portrait 
and the miniature done about that time, much more 
of a child than most women of nineteen. A clever 
and accomplished young lady, but, one would say, 
with, as yet, more intelligence and acquired pretty lit- 
tle habits and ideas than character; a childish woman 
of the world, a bright, light handful of thistle-bloom. 
And thus, besides the confusion, the unreality due to 
precipitation of events and change of scene, the sense 
that she had (how long ago—days, weeks, or years ? in 
such a state time becomes a great muddle and mystery) 
been actually married by proxy,that she had come 
the whole way from Paris, through Venice and across 
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the sea, besides being in this dream-like, phantasma- 
goric condition, which must have made all things 
seem light—it is probable that the young lady had 
scarcely sufficient consciousness of herself as a grown- 
up, independent, independently feeling and thinking 


| creature, to feel or think very strongly over her situa- 


tion. It was the regular thing for girls of Louise of 
Stolberg’s rank to be put through a certain amount of 
rather vague convent education, as she had been at 
Mons; to be put through a certain amount of balls 
and parties; to be put through the formality of 
betrothal and marriage; all this was the half-conscious 
dream—then would come the great waking up. And 
Louise of Stolberg was, most likely, in a state of feel- 
ing like that which comes to us with the earliest light 
through the blinds; pleasant or unpleasant? We 
know not which; still drowsing, dreaming, but yet 
strongly conscious that ina moment we Shall be awake 
to reality. 

There was, nevertheless, in the position of this girl 
something which, even in these circumstances, must 
have compelled her to think, or at all events, to medi- 
tate, however confusedly, upon the present and the 
future. If she had in her the smallest spark of imagi- 
nation she must have felt, to an acute degree, the sort 
of continuous surprise, recurring like the tick of a 
clock, which haunts us sometimes with the fact that it 
really does just happen to be ourselves to whom some 
curious lot, some rare combination of the numbers in 
life’s lottery, has come. For the man whom she was 
going to marry—nay, to whom, in a sense, she was 
married already—the unknown whom she would see 
for the first time that evening, was not the mere typical 
bridegroom, the mere man of rank and fortune, to 
whom, whatever his particular individual shape and 
name, the daughter of a high-born but impoverished 
house had known herself, since her childhood, to be 
devoted. 

Louise Maximilienne Caroline Emanuele, daughter 
of the late Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Stolberg-Ged- 
ern, Prince of the Empire, who had died, a Colonel of 
Maria Theresa, in the battle of Leuthen ; and of Elisa- 
beth og age Countess of Horn, born at Mons in 
Hainaut, the 20th September, 1752, educated there in 
a convent, and subsequently admitted to the half- 
ecclesiastic, half-worldly dignity of Canoness of Ste. 
Wandru in that town: Louise, Princess of Stolberg, 
now in her twentieth year, had been betrothed, and, 
a few weeks ago, married by proxy in Paris to Charles 
Edward Stuart, known to history as the younger Pre- 
tender, to popular imagination as Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie, and to society in the second half of the eighteenth 
century as the Count of Albany. The match had 
been made up hurriedly—most probably without con- 
sulting, or dreaming of consulting, the girl—by her 
mother, the dowager Princess Stolberg, and the Duke 
of Fitz-James, Charles Edward's cousin. The French 
Minister, Duc d’Aigu:lon, in one of those fits of pre- 
paring Charles Edward as a weapon against England, 
which had more than once cost the Pretender so much 
bitterness, and the Court of Versailles so much bra- 
zenly endured shame, had intimated to the Count of 
Albany that he had better take unto himself a wife. 
Charles Edward had more than once refused; this 
time he accepted, and his cousin Fitz-James looked 
around for a — future Queen of England. Now 
it happened that the eldest son of Fitz-James, the Mar- 

uis of Jamaica and Duke of Berwick, had just mar- 
ried Caroline, the second daughter of the widow of 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Stolberg-Gedern; so 
that the choice naturally fell upon this lady’s elder sis- 
ter, Louise of Stolberg, the young Canoness of Ste. 
Wandru of Mons. * * * 
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Atmost A DucHEss. No Name series. 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


JOHN. 


John Chandos, partner and assistant to Dr. Smith, | 


was walking down the high street of Upton, holding 
up his umbrella, and splashing bravely through the 
mud. The short twilight was nearly ended ; the light 
from the very unfrequent lamp-posts flickered faintly 
upon the young man as he passed,—on his long, com- 
fortable ulster, his thick-set, powerful figure, short, 
wavy, auburn hair, and undeniably plain face. For 
John Chandos was plain; there was no doubt about 
it. He had kind, deep-set gray eyes; but his nose 
was too short and too broad, his mouth too wide, and 
his lower jaw slightly underhung. These features 
might make a bull-dog good-looking, but did not 
make a handsome man. 

He was going along with rapid, powerful strides, 
and seemed to have a fixed purpose in his mind. His 
strides soon carried him beyond the very limited sub- 
urbs of Upton, and out on to the country road, which 
stretched forth, dim and lonely, in the dreary rain. 
Past many little villas looming behind the hedgerows 
he went; past a large and imposing mansion, where 
dwelt Mr. Wortle, a gentleman who ‘took in and 
finished’’ young scions of the aristocracy; then he 
stopped at a low white gate which swung open, with a 
grating sound, over the wet gravel. 

“She'll hear it from the house. I wonder if she 
knows who it is, and what I’ve come about?” mut- 
tered Dr. John. 

Another moment brought him to the porch. He 


rang the door-bell, and asked, in a voice which agita- | 
tion reduced to a husky whisper, if Miss Cavendish | 


was at home. 


“Well, Misther John, it’s hardly loikely she'd be | 


out in sich weather, and at this toime o’ noight. She'll 
be glad to see ye, she will, for she’s dull as dull.”’ 

“Oh, nurse, is that you? Pray, why are you 
answering the door?” 


“Shure, Jane’s busy in the kitchen, havin’ a bit | 


o’ talk with cook over who's to wash the dishes. I 
see'd Jane take up a candlestick, and the cook take 
up a saucepan,—for they're moighty quick in the 
temper,—so I thought I’d best be out o’ that, and 
answer the door, for I heerd the gate click a minute 
ago. Jane'll be up to let ye out, shure enough; for 
whin they get to saucepans and candlesticks it’s sune 
over.” 

John smiled, in spite of himself, at this picture of 


domestic peace, and followed nurse into the drawing- | 


room,—a very pretty room, smelling of hot-house flow- 
ers, and warm with the glow of a comfortable fire, 


which glanced over a hundred knick-knacks scattered | 


about on little tables. These tables were the bane of 
John’s life: they made progress across the room—par- 
ticularly when, as now, it was lighted only by the fire 
—a thing of doubt, danger and difficulty. To-day 


John steered his course with caution, and only stum- | 


bled over a cat on his way from the door to the fire- 


place, where a rocking-chair, slowly moving back- | 
wards and forwards, admonished him of his hostess's | 


whereabouts. 
“Is that you, John, treading on poor Belinda?” 


said a languid voice from the chair’s cushioned depths. | 


“Never mind, I forgive you, in consideration of your 
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coming to see me on suchian odious day.” The speaker 
| stretched out a slender white hand, which John grasped 
in his rain-bedewed fingers, and held tightly, while he 
gazed intently on the lovely face upraised towards him. 

“‘ Brilliant,’’ was the epithet most commonly applied 
to Leila Cavendish’s beauty ; for it chiefly consisted in 
the pure pink and white of her semi-transparent skin, 
the rich red of her lips, the deep blue of her eyes, and 
the wondrous bright yellow of her hair. ‘ Leila’s nose 
is nothing remarkable, and her mouth is simply vast,” 
hypercritical people declared, after they had got over 
| the dazzling effect which a first view of her produced. 

‘When you have quite done staring at me,” she 
now remarked to John, “perhaps you will sit down 
and have a cup of tea.”’ 

Thus adjured, he desisted from his silent contem- 
plation, and, sitting down, exclaimed, with a sigh, “ I 
was only thinking how lovely you are, and how ugly 
I am; that’s all.” > 

An approving nod at both these truisms was quickly 
followed by the consoling remark: ‘“ But then you 
know, John, you’re so nice! I don’t think it at all 
necessary for a man to be so very handsome! Now 
tell me the news. Have you been visiting your patients, 
and preaching resignation to them about this horrible 
onaler? If it wasn’t for the hunting, I should go 
back to Paris. What on earth made Mamma marry 
an Englishman, I can’t imagine!” 

“I’m sorry if you're beginning to dislike England,”’ 
faltered John, in a crestfallen tone. ‘ 

“It’s not England; it’s the climate that rouses my 
wrath,”’ replied Miss Cavendish. 

“Yes, it zs a trifle damp,” with, a deprecating 
glance at the window, where, through the half-drawn 
| curtains, the fast-gathering night, drowned in torrents 

of rain, could be discerned. 

‘Ah, that reminds me,” said Leila. ‘‘Go and shut 
| the shutters and draw the curtains quite close; there's 
| a good friend in need. I rang the bell for Jane ever 
so long ago. I don't know why she hasn't answered 
s 

“T do,” thought John, mindful of nurse’s confidences 
concerning the saucepan and the candlestick. 

Another anxious voyage, with cautious twistings and 
turnings through the room, a fierce tussle with four 
refractory shutters, and Dr. Chandos once more landed 
at the fireplace, safe but breathless, with his hair full 
of rain-drops, and his face unbecomingly red with his 
exertions. One rueful glance in the glass, where the 
fire-light showed him that he was looking his very 
worst, and he faced round upon the rocking-chair, 
deciding that, if he was to speak at all, he must begin 
at once. Thinking about it, and hesitating, would not 
make his income a bit larger, his prospects a bit 
brighter, his face a bit handsomer. 

‘“Leila,”’ he said, in a smothered voice, ‘‘I want to 
speak to you—”’ 

“Yes; about the fox-terrier puppy you promised me? 
We thought he might worry Belinda; she's not —"’ 

“No, no! not the puppy! It’s about myself. I 
know I'm ugly and not rich, and only a country doc- 
tor’s assistant; but Leila, dear Leila, I love you so 
much; I’ve loved you for years, ever since I was a 
boy—”’ 

2 ohn!" she exclaimed, aghast, ‘are you mad?” 
| Yes, I believe I am, to imagine you. could ever 

consent; but I’m not so very badly off after all. You 

know I’ve money of my own; and they all say I’m 

clever enough to make my way if I once get a chance. 

I know you 've a right to look for something far better 
| than I have to offer; but you can never, never, find 
| any one who loves you so much —”’ 

“Oh, John, stop a moment; let me think. I like 
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you, John, ever so much; but I don’t think I could 
ever love you,’’—with a laugh, “it does seem so ridicu- 
lous! What a funny boy you are!”’ 

“Leila, don’t speak like that; don't laugh, please.” 

“1 can’t help it. It’s not from heartlessness ; indeed 
it isn’t, but—well! You see, when one has known 
anybody as long as I have known you, it zs rather 
absurd to have them suddenly spring upon you with a 
declaration and an offer of marriage.”’ 

John turned away and hid his face in his hands. 
There was a short silence ; then he said, in a low, hesi- 
tating voice,— 

‘‘Don't you care for me just one little bit? I don't 
ask you to love me. I never expected you to do that 
all of a sudden; but don't refuse me altogether. Think 
about it, please, my darling,” taking her hand in his. 

‘‘] don’t want to refuse you, John. I like you I tell 
you, better than all the world besides; but—is that 
enough ?” 

“That's all I ask. One of these days you'll say 
‘yes’ definitely, won't you?” 

“T’ll do my best, John. That doesn’t sound very 
satisfactory ; but it’s really all I can promise, for the 
present, at all events.” 

“Very well; for the present I shall rest contented 
with that. Oh, my darling, my own darling!”’ franti- 
cally kissing both her hands, and speaking in a voice 
of rapture. 

“Don’t, John, or I shall begin to laugh again,” cried 
Leila; ‘‘there’s nothing to go into ecstasies about. 
How odd of you to be in love with me,—how very, 
very odd!”’ in a wondering tone which somewhat irri- 
tated her lover's nerves. Then, once more bursting 
into laughter, ‘‘ What will Mamma say about it? | 
suppose we must tell her ?”’ 

‘I suppose we must,” repeated John. There was 
something so delicious in the sound of that “‘ we”’ from 
her lips !—an exquisite foretaste of the time when they 
should be always “we.’’ Would she really belong to 
him one day,—this bright, beautiful, fondly worshipped 
girl? He dared not say the mad words that rose to 
his lips, for fear of producing another burst of irrever- 
ent laughter from his love, who had clasped her hands 
above her head, and was lazily contemplating him 
with a critical look in her eyes which was a little trying 
to a man of his appearance. 

“Do you know,” inclining her head to one side so 
as to take a different view, ‘‘ you've got a very nice 
face, John ? 
you were handsome. I rather hate handsome men; 
they've no expression.”’ 


“Do you think so?” doubtfully, but with a sense of | 


relief. 

“‘T really do. Come, John, let us be rational ; leave 
off talking nonsense, and take your tea. It must be 
very bad after standing all this time.”’ 

Presently Leila began in a somewhat disconcerted 
voice, “John, am I not taller than you? I should hate 
to marry a man who is shorter than myseif.”’ 

“Good gracious! no,” shouted John, springing from 
his chair. ‘I’m nota short man at all!’ A pause: 
they measured. Yes, there was a good inch in John’s 
favor. He was not small, but Leila was unusually tall. 
‘‘Beauty and the Beast!’’ he observed mournfully, 
looking at their two heads reflected close together in 
the glass. 

Leila laughed; and just then the door opened to 
admit Mrs. Cavendish. 

The Hon. Mrs. George Cavendish was a languid, 
duller edition of her daughter,—a Leila with all the 
bright tints rubbed out’ She was a thoroughly ami- 
able woman, but as limp and weak-minded as she 
looked, * * ¥ 
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157 pages, 16mo. 

Silk cloth, stamped in colors. 
Price, 50 cents, by mail. 


Philadelphia : 
George H. Buchanan & Company. 


420 Library Street. 








50 cents. 











ESTES & LAURIAT’S 
New Juveniles for 1884. 


S1x Giris. By Fannie Belle Irving. A charming 
story of every-day home life, pure in sentiment and healthy in 


tone. A beautiful book for girls. Fully illustrated from original 
designs, 1 vol.,small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 


$1.50, 

Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NuRSERY. IIlustrated 
Stories and Poems for Little Ones. Edited by William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic), This beautiful volume consists of original stories 


and poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully 
selected and edited, embellished with 370 entirely original and 
artistic illustrations. No expense has been spared to make this the 
most appropriate and beautifully illustrated annual for children in 
this or any other country. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $t.75; cloth, extra, $2.50. 


THE Boys OF ‘61, OR, FOUR YEARS OF FIGHTING. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin. Ful'y illustrated. This most inter- 


esting and popular book, which has had such remarkable success 


in its former editions, is now brought out in a new and attractive 
form at a reduced price. 1 vol., 8vo, chromo-lithograph board 
covers and linings, $1.75. Over one hundredand thirty thousand 
volumes sold. 


Z1IGZAG JOURNEYS IN ACADIA AND NEW FRANCE. 
In which the Zigzag Club visit Nova Scotia and Acadia—‘‘ the 
Land of Evangeline’’—New Brunswick, Canada, the St. Lawrence, 


Montreal, Quebec, etc., with romantic stories and traditions con- 
nected with the early history of the country. By H. Butterworth. 
Fully illustrated. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers 


and linings, $1.75; cloth, extra, $2.50. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN SOUTH AMERICA. In 
which the Vassar girls make a trip through the heart of South 


America, up the Amazon, across the Andes, and along the Pacific 
coast to Panama. Fully illustrated by ‘‘Champ’’ and others. 
1 vol,, small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.50 ; 
cloth, extra, $2.00, 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS, AND THE CITY OF THE 
Sun. A concise and comprehensive account of the conquest of 


Peru, a fair and impartial estimate of the character of the con- 
queror Pizarro. By W.H. Davenport Adams, author of “‘ Page, 
Squire and Knight.”’ 1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


YounG Forks’ History oF LonpON. With graphic 
stories of its historic landmarks. By W.H. Rideing. With roo 
illustrations, 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1884. The authorized re-print 
from duplicates of the original English plates, containing a large 
amount of copyright American matter, which cannot be reprinted 
by any other firm. The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great 
variety of original stories, sketches and poems for the young, and 
every illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for 
this work, by the mest eminent English artists. Over 200 full- 
page original ilustrations. 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25 ; 
cloth, $1.75 ; cloth, full-gilt, $2.25. 

THE PRIzE, 1884. The companion to the Chatter- 
box, for the youngest children, containing a great variety of 
sketches, poems and pictures, and twelve or more fine full-page 
original colored plates, 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $ .75. 

PICTURES OF OTHER FOLKS AT HOME, OR, TALKS 
Axsout A Trip THRouGH Evropr. A charming narrative of a 


trip through Europe, written for children, in poetry and prose, and 
illustrated with 12 full-page colored illustrations, in which can be 
seen the postage stamp, national flag, arms, outline map, cos- 
tumes, sports, etc., ofeach nation visited. 1 vol., 8vo, illuminated 
board covers, $1.00, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


Estes & Lauriat, 


Boston, Mass. 
301-305 WASHINGTON ST., Opp. ‘‘ OLD SOUTH.” 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE 


Home or Sunday School 


BY 
MRS. EMMA MARSHALL. 
(Author of Life’s Aftermath.) 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Gilt Sides. 


Sold separately at $1.25 per volume. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS; or, True of Heart. 
BENVENUIA; or, Rainbow Colors. 12mo, illustrated. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 
CONSTANTIA CAREW. An Autobiography. 
COURT AND COTTAGE. 
DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 
EDWARD'S WIFE 
HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. 
HELEN’S DIARY; * Thirty Years Ago. 
IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 
OANNA’S INHERITANCE, A Story of Young Lives. 
OB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 
ADY ALICE; or, The ‘1 wo Sides of a Picture. 
LIFE’S AFTERMAT = AStory of a Quiet People. 
LILY AMONG ‘THORNS, 
MEMORIES OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. 
MILLICENT LEIGH 
MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 
MRS. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE, 
NOW-A-DAYS;; or, King’s Daughters. 
OLD GATEWAY ; or, The Story of Agatha. 
THE ROCHMONTS., A Story of Three Homes, 
VIOLET DOUGLAS ; or, The Problems of Life. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


| 


I2mo. 
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EK. P,. DUTTON & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


CLASSIC JUVENILES. 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YouTH. By Jacob Abbott. | 
8 vols. 12m0, $10.00, 


THE ROLLO BOOKS. 

THE Jonas Books. 

THE Lucy Books. 6 vols. 

AUGUST STORIES. 4 vols. Illustrated. 16mo. $5.00. | 

Juno Srories. 4 vols. Illustrated. 16mo. $5.00. 

WALTER'S TOUR IN THE East. By D.C. Eddy, D.D. | 
6 vols. 12mo, $7.50. 

FARMER Boy SERIES. By Rev. William M. Thayer. | 
4 vols. $4.25. 

THE Dove SERIES. 6 vols. Illustrated. 

GEORGIE'S MENAGERIE. 6 vols. Iilustrated. 
$5.00. 

MARTIN THE SKIPPER. By Jas. F.Cobb. 12mo. $1.50. | 

WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. By James F. Cobb. | 
12mo. $1.50. 

THE MUTINY ON THE LEANDER. 
mann, $1.50. 

OFF TO THE WILDS. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A HOME IN THE Hoty Lanp. By Mrs. Finn. 
$1.50. 

WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. 
12mo, $1.25. 

CECIL’s SUMMER. By Miss E. B. Hollis. t2mo. $1.25. | 

HINTS TO OuR Boys. By A.J.Symington. 16mo. 75c. 

LiTTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 
Callcott. 12mo.- $1.25. 

By Lady 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Callcott. 12mo. $1.25. 


16mo. 
16mo. 
16mo. 


14 vols. 
6 vols. 


$14.00. 
$6.00. 
$6.00. | 


16mo. $6.00. | 
16mo. | 


By Bernard Held- 
By George Manville Fenn. | 
12mo. 


By Fay Huntington. 


| NURSERY NUMBERS. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
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DICK’S SOCIETY LETTER-WRITER 
FOR LADIES, 


New and original letters in an easy, elegant dayie, fulfilling all the con- 
ditions that occur in the correspondence of ladies who 
move in refined society. Cloth, $1.25. 


DICK’S RECITATIONS and READINGS. 


Fifteen numbers now ready. 
Paper covers, each, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


KAVANAUGH’S NEW SPEECHES 
and 
DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Every piece new, original, and easy. 
Paper covers, 30 cents; boards, 50 cents. 


Books on Amusements, Recitations, Readings, Dialogues, Games, 
and Popular Information. Send for complete catalogue, mailed free by 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 2975. 18 Ann Street, New York. 


--s NEW BOOKS. 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 
734 seteentina New York. 








PLAY. A new color book for the holidays in con- 
tinuation of At Home, Abroad and London Town 
of previous seasons, representing boys, girls and 
babies at play, designed by Edith Scannell; verses 
by Samuel K. Cowan. Price, $2.00. 

A new book of old rhymes, 

illustrated in color with alternate pages, in outline 

for painting. Price $1.25. 


| ANGELS’ WHISPERS. Formorningand forevening. 


Two text books for children, by. the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, in cloth, plain, also gilt edition. Uniform 
with Bible Forget-me-nots, Heartsease, Golden Grain, 
Immortelles and Sun Flowers. 
All of the above series, also in French morocco, 

gilt, price, 75 cents; calf, gilt, price, $1.00. 

THE KEBLE BIRTHDAY BOOK. With selections 
for every day from the Christian year. Cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 


| SCRIPTURE STEPPING STONES. A daily text 


book, with hymns by Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

FORGET-ME-NOTS. A birthday register, with 
verses, by the pocts, for every day in the year. 
Each page handsomely illuminated with forget-me- 
nots, in natural color. Price, $1.00. 





Spencerian Steel Pens 


Writing Fluid 


Are the best tor correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 


Sample card of Pens, 20 different numbers, 
suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Ask for card number II. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor& Co. 
753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 
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SAUVEUR 
School of Languages, | 


1715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Fourth year opens September 29, 1884. 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
Latin, etc. 


CONVERSATION CLASSES. 
WEEKLY LECTURES IN FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. 


WEEKLY LECTURES ON CLASSICS 
DELIVERED IN ENGLISH. 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL. D., 


Principal. 
The | 
New Wellesley School, | 
Philadelphia. 


A Famity anp Day ScuHoor 
FoR GIRLS, 
is designed to meet the need and 
desire for more thorough education. 
The instruction is under the charge 
of graduates of Wellesley College. 
Three new departments to be added 
this year--Academic, Grammar, and | 
Kindergarten, so as to provide for 
scholars of all ages. In the two 
last-named departments, little boys 


received as day pupils. 
For Circulars, send to 
Miss Elizabeth B. Root, | 


2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


| Remember that The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 


is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
| pany in this country and the largest 


in the world; that its assets now 
exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 
lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 
any other company; that its appli- 
cations are simple, its policies plain 
and liberal; that its General Agents, 
Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 
nut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 
will be happy to furnish any addi- 
tional information to persons desir- 


ing Life Insurance. 


8 een 
Spring Garden Insurance Co., 


431 Walnut Street. 





ORGANIZED 1835. 
ee ee ee ee 
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FG. ee Go. eG ue We me ef ew ee 408,332 09 


Cash Assets, January 1, 1884 
DIRECTORS. 
S. Fisher Corlies, 
Jesse Lee, 
George W. Hall, 
Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 
George D. Krumbhaar. 
NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 


De La Ree & Co.’s 


CELEBRATED GOODS. 


Nelson F. Evans, 
W.G. Warden, 
John E, Graeff, 


IMPERIAL TREASURY AND OPAQUE 


| ENGLISH LINEN PAPERS, Playing Cards, 


Leather Goods, Whist Markers, Bezique 

Markers, Court Cribbage Boards, Pocket 

Chess Boards, Art Novelties, Christmas Cards, 

etc., for sale by all the leading stationers. 
Wholesale Agents 


Chas. L. Baker & Co., 


121 South Eleventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A SPLENDID PREMIUM 


FOR OUR GIRLS AND BOYS! 
A Waterbury Watch with Chain and Charm 


Free for a Club of Five Subscribers to 


“THE PHILADELPHIA CALL.” 


The girl and boy readers of this paper have asked us to give them a premium for getting 
subscribers. We will do so. 

Any girl or boy sending us TEN DOLLARS, with the names of FIVE new subscribers 
to THE PHILADELPHIA CALL, shall receive by return mail 


A WATERBURY WATCH 


AND A HANDSOME NICKEL-PLATED CHAIN, WITH CHARM 
ATTACHED, BY REGISTERED MAIL, PREPAID, AND 
GUARANTEED TO REACH YOU SAFELY. 


The Waterbury Watch Co. has a national reputation for making the best cheap watch in 
the world. 

We have received from them their new watch, a great improvement over the first ones 
made, and a marvel of simplicity and accuracy, containing more ingenuity than any other 
article placed before the public for many years. 

A watch made by hand would cost as much as a cottage by the seashore or a small 
yacht, and take as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in making this watch, and 
so exact are all its parts, that if it needs repairs, if sent direct to the factory, the charge for 
actual repairs (including parts used) never exceeds 50 cents. This will explain why they are 
so cheap and so easily repaired. Every watch is warranted to give satisfaction. 

The Waterbury Watch is a stem-winder, and will run twenty-eight hours. The case is 
nickel-silver, and will always remain as bright as a new silver dollar. The watch has a heavy 
beveled edge and crystal face. The works of the watch are made with the finest automatic 
machinery. Every watch is tested in varying positions, and is perfect before leaving the 
factory. Each watch is put up in a handsome new improved satin-lined case, for safe 
transportation through the mails. 

Any bright boy or girl can now get a good watch for nothing. You can easily get five 
of your friends to subscribe $2.00 each for THE PHILADELPHIA CALL fora year. Then send 
us the $10.00 and the five subscribers’ post-office addresses, and you shall receive the Watch, 
Chain and Charm by return mail, postage paid. 

Send us your name and address on a postal card, and we will send you free as many 
copies of THE PHILADELPHIA CALL as you want to hand to your friends whom you wish to 
subscribe for it. A club of five subscribers at $2.00 each will give you for nothing a Water- 
bury Watch, Charm and Chain worth at least $4.00. The price of the watch alone is $3.50. 

Money should be sent us either by check, post-office order or registered letter. 

Address all communications to 


Robert S. Davis, 
Proprietor of “ The Philadelphia Call.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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ONE CENT. 
The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North American, 


701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Press. 
The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. | 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. | 
| 
| 








Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
(Daily, inc’uding Sunday), 65 cents a Month, The Weekly Press, 
One Year, 1.00. 


Adaress, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Issued on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 





Vols. I. and II., Nos. 1 to 13, and 13 
to 24, inclusive, handsomely 
bound in cloth, can be had of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions 
received. 


[Number 27. 


Do you read French? Do you read German? 


If so, you will be interested in 


THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC, 


A Monthly Magazine which furnishes, each month, an excellent 
selection of reading matter from the best European 
periodical literature in these languages. 

EVERY STUDENT OF FRENCH AND GERMAN SHOULD 
HAVE IT. It is absolutely pure in tone, represent- 
ing only the best authors in their best writings, 
and will give you an abundance of fresh, enter- 
taining reading matter. To read many thoughts 
by many authors is acknowledged to be the best 
means of obtaining proficiency in the reading of 
the foreign languages. 


Every READER OF FRENCH AND GERMAN SHOULD 
HAVE IT. If your time is limited, this magazine 
will give you an occasional half-hour’s entertain- 
ment and help you to retain the knowledge you 
possess of French or German, the result, perhaps, 
of years of study and travel. It will also make 
you familiar with contemporaneous French and 
German writers in their best contributions to the 
foreign magazines. 

French edition, monthly, ) Each, $2.50 per annum. 
German edition, monthly, { Single copies, 25 cents. 


Specimen copy free. 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions received by 
all first-class booksellers and newsdealers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC CO., 


P. O. Lock Box gg5. 914 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR NOVEMBER—NOW READY. 





Wide | Awake, 


25C. $3.00 a year. 


Our Little Men and Women. 


toc. $1.00 a year. 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C.a year, 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C, a year, 


“ Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country have 
given the first place in American periodical literature for the young, to 
Wipe Awake, Its contributors are among the very best and brightest 
writers 'n England and America. It is by the liberal outlay of money 
on the part of the publishers, coupled with the determination to have 
the best at any price, that Wipg Awakg has reached its present high 
position,” —Christian Standard and Home Fournal. 


“‘ Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay o capital, 
will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin, 
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